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LIFB  AND  LETTERS 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Professor  is  true. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  did  happen,  for  it  didn’t;  I 
mean  merely  to  say  that  it  might  have  happened.  That 
is  really  the  only  sort  of  truth  with  which  the  artist  of  the 
pen  can  afford  to  be  concerned. 

The  Professor  was  up  and  stirring  at  six  o’clock,  a  very 
early  hour  indeed  for  a  man  who  burns  the  candle  far  into 
the  night.  Of  course  it  was  really  electric  light,  but  we 
can’t  afford  to  let  the  up-start  inventions  of  yesterday  spoil 
all  the  fine  old  figures  of  our  grandfathers.  He  hurried 
about  his  morning  work.  His  impatience  was  so  great 
that  he  even  got  his  own  breakfast;  having  finished  which, 
without  stopping  to  read  the  customary  daily  paper,  he 
dashed  upstairs  into  his  study,  and  closed  the  door. 

Why  all  this  eagerness  and  haste — and  on  Saturday 
morning,  too,  when  professors,,  unlike  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  workers,  are  privileged  to  do  nothing? 

Simply  this :  the  last  thing  the  night  before,  the  Professor 
had  struck  a  lead,  and  he  was  anxious  to  develop  it;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  had  had  an  idea,  and  was  so  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  that  event  in  a  professor’s  life  that  he 
meant  to  extract  from  it  all  possible  profit.  He  knew  what 
the  Autocrat  meant  when  he  said  “it  was  enough  to  stun 
and  scare  anybody,  to  have  a  hot  thought  come  crashing 
thru  his  brain,  and  ploughing  up  those  parallel  ruts  where 
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the  wagon  trains  of  common  ideas  were  jogging  along 
in  their  regular  sequences  of  association!” 

But  he  was  destined  to  distraction.  He  had  just  begun 
the  second  paragraph  of  an  inspired  introduction,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  loud  banging  at  the  rear  door  of  the  house. 

It  was  the  milkman,  and  the  door  was  locked.  The 
Professor  ran  down  to  let  him  in,  came  back,  and  resumed 
his  work. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  however,  he  began  to  be  aware 
that  it  was  uncomfortably  cool  in  the  room.  He  buttoned 
up  his  coat  and  worked  on,  thinking  that  the  temperature 
would  rise. 

To  no  purpose;  he  was  finally  compelled  to  go  to  the  cellar 
and  encourage  the  fire. 

Again  he  took  his  place  at  the  table.  After  sundry 
snappings  of  fingers  and  wavings  of  arms  and  drawings  of 
deep  breaths,  he  threw  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders  and  a 
rug  over  his  knees,  took  up  the  pen  once  more,  gradually 
grew  warm  and  interested,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
congratulating  himself  on  the  continued  favor  of  the  Muse 
— when  the  door  burst  open  and  a  cheery  voice  cried: 
“Good  morning,  dear!  Oh,  you’ve  no  idea  how  charming 
the  baby  is  this  morning!  Do  come  and  see!” 

The  frown  which  had  begun  to  gather  on  the  Professor’s 
face  at  the  first  word  was  dispelled  by  the  time  he  heard  the 
last.  His  imagination  was  vivid;  it  was  a  temptation  not 
to  be  resisted.  He  went  to  see  the  little  rose-bud  in  the 
cradle,  and  lost  ten  mortal  minutes. 

This  distraction  over,  he  wrote  for  fifteen  minutes  with¬ 
out  interruption,  tho  all  the  while  looking  over  his  shoulder 
(figuratively,  of  course)  in  expectation  of  further  inter¬ 
ference. 

And  it  came;  it  always  does  when  you  have  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  modem  civilization.  Why  doesn’t  someone 
write  a  book,  or  an  overture,  or  a  poem,  descriptive  of  the 
disadvantages  of  modem  civilization — its  noises,  its  imperti¬ 
nences,  its  self-deceptions,  its  more  haste  and  less  speed? 
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It  came,  I  say.  His  wife  called  up  the  stairs:  “Some  one 
holding  the  line!” 

The  Professor  hurried  down,  three  steps  at  a  time.  It 
was  a  junior  advisee,  coeducational,  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  spelled  seize  ie  or  ei,  and  whether  she  might 
not  have  two  hours  and  a  half  extension  of  time  on  her 
notes  on  Roman  comic  fragments. 

“Careful,  dear!”  said  his  wife,  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver; 
“you  know  it  cost  two  dollars  to  have  it  repaired  the  last 
time  that  happened.” 

The  Professor  went  upstairs  once  more.  It  might  have 
been  nothing  but  carelessness,  but  when  he  entered  the 
study  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the  slamming  of  a  door. 

He  had  no  need  of  rug  and  shawl  now.  He  sat  down, 
grinding  his  teeth,  and  muttering  something  about  Carlyle 
and  a  sound-proof  study.  It  was  some  time  before  his 
pen  became  obedient  again,  and  even  when  it  did,  he 
was  uneasily  conscious  that  his  mood  had  evaporated  some¬ 
what  under  the  heat  of  annoyance,  and  that  his  style  was 
growing  nervous. 

In  time,  however,  his  composure  returned,  and  his  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  invita  Minerva  gradually  disappeared. 
He  was  almost  in  the  full  current  of  inspiration  again. 
But — 

There  was  a  big  bump  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition, 
a  lusty  yell  from  two  throats,  and  a  hysterical  shriek  from 
the  breakfast  table  below:  “O  do  run  and  get  the  baby! 
He’s  fallen  out  of  bed  again.  Quick!” 

The  Professor  dashed  out  of  the  study  into  the  nursery, 
picked  up  an  unharmed  and  thoroly  vigorous  twenty- 
months-old  boy,  comforted  him  and  the  six-years-old  sister 
who  was  the  repentant  cause  of  the  mishap,  and  impatiently  • 
walked  the  floor  until  their  mother  appeared.  Then, 
with  something  like  a  glare,  he  went  away,  saying  with  great 
deliberation  and  distinctness:  “I’m  going  to  try  it  just  once 
more!” 

He  found  the  study  very  warm  this  time.  He  took  off 
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his  coat;  but,  feeling  uncomfortable  even  then,  he  again 
went  down  and  lookt  to  the  furnace.  On  his  return,  he 
noticed  that  the  thermometer  indicated  only  temperate. 
It  was  a  great  mystery. 

It  was  impossible  to  write.  He  sat  for  a  time  in  moody 
silence.  Gradually,  however,  as  he  cooled,  he  found  him¬ 
self  resuming  the  interrupted  train  of  thot.  It  was  a  real 
idea  he  had  had,  and  its  dynamic  power  was  not  exhausted 
all  at  once.  His  inspiration  began  again  to  glow,  at  first 
very  faintly  indeed,  but  little  by  little  brightening  until 
it  was  once  more  at  white  heat.  His  pen  ran,  and  then 
flew,  over  the  page.  Beautiful!  The  delight  of  achieve¬ 
ment  filled  his  whole  being.  At  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
he  laid  down  the  pen,  past  his  fingers  thru  his  hair,  and 
indulged  in  various  sotto  voce  exclamations:  if  he  could 
only  have  every  morning  for  that  kind  of  work,  instead  of 
one  pitiful  forenoon  a  week!  How  he  envied  people  who 
made  literature  a  profession! 

He  reached  for  the  pen  again.  While  he  was  thinking, 
the  envious  hours  were  flying!  Seize  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment!  Carpe  stilum! 

And  then  came  the  final  blow.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  smiling  face  lookt  in,  with:  “Would  you  mind 
my  leaving  the  baby  in  the  study  while  I  go  up  town  to 
see  to  those  bargains?  I’ll  be  gone  only  a  minute;  you 
know  I  shall  save  quite  a  bit,  and  we  need  it  this  year. 
They  are  only  two-ninety-eight  today .  . .  .  ?  All  right ! 
I’ll  dress  him  and  have  him  here  in  just  a  minute.  You 
should-have-seen-him-eat !  ’  ’ 

The  door  closed  on  the  Professor,  and  he  threw  up  his 
hands.  More  he  could  not  endure.  Here  was  his  Saturday 
morning — his  treasured  Saturday  morning,  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  which  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  fever  the  whole 
week,  getting  his  regular  work  out  of  the  way;  the  only 
morning  he  could  give  up  to  real  going-a- thinking ;  his 
luxury,  his  opportunity,  perhaps  for  fame,  perhaps  for 
money — who  knew? — here  it  was,  spent  in  baby- tending. 
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and  filled  with  riot  and  disorder!  Bitterness  and  irrita¬ 
tion  filled  his  soul.  He  felt  a  choking  in  his  throat — the 
choking  of  disappointment,  of  injured  feelings,  of  rage — 

“O  that  his  tongue  were  in  the  thunder’s  mouth! 

Then  with  a  passion  would  he  shake  the  world!” 

He  careered  distractedly  about  the  room,  swearing  like 
the  traditional  pirate — not  real  profanity,  you  understand; 
but  the  overturning  of  chairs  and  the  slamming  down  of 
books,  etc. — a  kind  of  professorial,  pragmatic  profanity, 
so  to  speak. 

How  was  a  man  ever  to  set  his  thoughts  in  order  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life?  It  was  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital. 
How  could  a  man  attain  to  style  when  his  heart  was  bursting 
with  vexation?  He  wisht  he  had  never  married,  that  he 
had  been  a  monk — the  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell — or  a 
bachelor  instructor  with  quarters  at  the  University  Club! 
The  capacity  of  a  hairy  gown  for  irritation  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  he  was  enduring,  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground — to  say  nothing  of  a  nice,  cool,  mossy  cell — was 
better  than  a  bawling  infant  in  a  wide  house.  And  besides, 
his  house  wasn’t  so  very  wide. 

Involuntarily,  he  fell  to  calculating,  tho  in  a  rather  de¬ 
lirious  manner,  after  the  way  of  literary  professors  who 
try  to  be  mathematical.  Supposing  he  were  a  monk,  or 
even  a  bachelor,  what  an  amount  of  time  he  would  have 
at  his  disposal.  No  furnace  to  tend:  there  he  would  gain 
an  hour  a  day,  to  make  no  account  of  nervous  wear  and 
tear;  and  that  meant  seven  hours  a  week,  twenty-eight 
hours  a  month,  or  something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hours  a  year.  And  then,  there  were  the  various  repairs 
and  other  tasks  about  the  house;  and  the  sidewalks  to 
clear;  and  the  lawn  to  mow.  For  this  set  down  at  least 
another  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  And  then,  there 
was  the  amusement  of  the  children  by  day,  and  the  walking 
of  the  floor  with  them  at  night,  and  all  the  other  nerve- 
racking  and  time-consuming  cares  of  married  men  who 
have  children.  It  w^ouldn’t  do  to  try  to  be  accurate  in 
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a  matter  of  this  kind,  but,  for  the  sake  of  some  sort  of  basis, 
he  thought  an  average  of  three  hours  a  day  might  do,  if 
times  were  good.  There  you  had  a  thousand  hours  a  year; 
add  that  to  the  other,  and  you  had  a  thousand  five  hundred. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  the  better  to  calculate.  Why, 
it  all  amounted  to  sixty-two  and  one-half  full  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours — over  two  months!  and  when  you  considered 
that  about  eight  hours  made  up  a  day  of  work,  you  got  a 
total  of  six  months  of  efficient  time! 

The  Professor  groaned.  What  couldn’t  be  done  in  all 
that  time !  He  had  once  written  a  short  article  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  received  seventy-five  dollars.  It  had  taken  some¬ 
thing  like  ten  hours  of  actual  effort.  Think  of  it!  With 
those  lost  fifteen  hundred  hours  at  his  disposal,  he  could 
write  a  hundred  and  fifty  such  articles,  and  receive  $11,250! 
There  was  money  for  you — $12,750,  counting  in  his  salary! 
He  would  be  rich,  and  move  among  important  people. 
And  then,  there  would  be  the  fame,  too. 

Being  a  creature  of  impulse,  the  Professor  made  a  start 
toward  his  hat  and  coat,  with  a  dim  picture  of  the  divorce 
lawyer’s  office  in  mind . 

But  just  then  the  door  opened,  and  in  toddled  the  baby, 
all  dimples,  blue  eyes,  and  smiles,  with  his  mother,  bonneted 
and  gowned  for  her  expedition. 

The  Professor  dropt  his  mathematics,  instantly,  and 
flushed — not  with  anger,  this  time.  The  baby  was  bonneted 
and  gowned,  too. 

“I  thought  I’d  take  him  with  me,”  said  his  mother, 
“He  needs  the  air.  And  I  know  you  must  be  engaged  on 
something  important,  and  you’ll  have  the  whole  forenoon.” 

The  Professor  picked  up  the  little  fellow,  whose  face 
seemed  to  belie  his  mother’s  statement  about  the  air, 
and  kist  him.  He  was  rewarded  by  sundry  attempts 
at  human  speech,  which  he  answered  in  kind,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both — and  the  study  was  empty,  with  a  fine 
free  forenoon  ahead  of  him;  for  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  before  at  least  12.59. 

But  he  didn’t  go  on  writing  for  some  time.  The  fact  is> 
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he  was  ashamed,  and  penitent.  He  had  for  the  moment 
been  not  only  a  traitor  to  his  own  family,  but  to  himself. 
What!  a  house  without  the  dimples,  and  blue  eyes,  and 
smiles,  and  baby  talk?  or  without  the  eagerness  and  laughter 
and  curls  of  that  little  kindergartner?  or  without  the  com¬ 
fortable  ministrations  of  the  best  of  the  daughters  of  Eve? 
No  home? — ^just  the  well  furnished  rooms  of  a  bachelor, 
and  a  life  void  of  emotion,  self-centred,  and  barrenly  con¬ 
venient?  What  aridity! 

No,  the  innocent  objects  of  his  anger  of  an  hour  ago  were 
his  truest  benefactors!  It  was  to  them  that  he  owed  the 
abundance  of  his  life.  He  recollected  a  time  when  it  had 
seemed  as  if  he  must  say  the  long  farewell  to  them.  The 
mere  thought  of  being  forever  separated  from  any  one  of 
them  was  anguish. 

And  the  Professor’s  conscience  didn’t  stop  with  calling 
him  a  traitor.  It  charged  him  with  being  a  fool.  I  know 
this  sounds  harsh;  but  then,  you  take  things  from  your 
own  conscience  which  you  wouldn’t  listen  to  from  a  more 
impartial  judge.  He  knew  that  even  if  he  had  time  to 
write  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  essays  he  could  never 
find  magazines  to  accept  them.  The  best  writers  in  the 
country  didn’t  dispose  of  more  than  one  a  month,  he  had 
been  told;  and  he  was  only  a  professor,  and  not  the  sort 
of  marksman  that  “delivers  the  stunning  blow  straight 
between  the  eyes  in  the  first  paragraph.’’ 

But  this  wasn’t  the  point,  after  all.  The  real  truth  was, 
that  neither  the  article  for  which  he  had  received  seventy- 
five  dollars,  nor  the  one  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  present, 
nor  any  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  he  had  in  mind,  could 
have  been  written  by  him  had  his  past  been  a  living  unto 
himself  alone.  His  actual  and  potential  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  were  all  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  loved, 
and  married,  and  begotten  children,  and  past  thru  the  series 
of  struggles,  disappointments,  joys  and  sorrows  which 
make  up  the  existence  of  the  man  whose  life-current  mingles 
with  the  life-currents  of  a  half  dozen  other  mortals. 

To  be  sure,  had  he  remained  single  and  alone,  he  might 
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have  gone  on  in  that  special  work  which  he  had  learned  so 
well  to  do  while  pursuing  his  doctoral  studies.  He  might 
have  written  more  articles  for  the  learned  journals,  accumu¬ 
lated  higher  piles  of  erudite  notes,  and  perhaps  added  to 
the  sum  of  unnecessary  textbooks;  but  most  of  the  real 
knowledge  of  life  and  letters  would  have  escaped  him. 
His  written  work  would  have  been  bloodless  and  cold, 
his  teaching  uninspired  and  formal. 

For  teaching  was  interpretation — interpretation  of  the 
written  words  of  men;  and  writing  was  interpretation — 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  men.  Any  other  teaching  was 
the  mere  recital  of  stupid  notes ;  any  other  writing  the  mere 
collocation  of  empty  words,  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  whether  you  interpreted  letters  and  trans¬ 
lated  them  into  Fife,  or  interpreted  Life  and  translated  it 
into  letters,  you  must  have  lived.  The  power  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  came  only  in  one  way — thru  experience ;  and  experience 
meant  Life  abundantly. 

“We  learn  words  by  rote,  but  not  their  meaning,”  George 
Eliot  said;  ''that  must  be  paid  for  with  our  life-blood,  and 
printed  in  the  subtle  fibres  of  our  nerves.” 

There  rose  before  the  Professor’s  mental  vision  the  images 
of  some  of  the  great  interpreters  of  letters  at  whose  feet 
he  had  sat.  Was  it  only  accident  that  they  were  not  men 
who  had  past  without  break  or  intermission  from  stage  to 
stage  of  an  orderly  and  systematic  education;  that  they  had 
not  first  of  all  been  workers  of  the  closet?  He  could  re¬ 
member  none  of  that  type.  They  were  men  whose  early 
years  had  seen  a  series  of  hardships  and  interruptions, 
who  had  been  reared  among  the  scant  intellectual  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  countryside,  who  had  served  in  a  great 
war,  seen  the  cities  and  learned  the  minds  of  men,  completed 
their  education  afterward  by  dint  of  real  sacrifice,  reared 
families,  known  the  pangs  of  loss  and  the  heartsickness  of 
hope  deferred,  and  tasted  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Incapable  of  learned  trifling,  they  left  that  to 
those  who  could  do  nothing  better.  They  were  about 
greater  business.  They  knew  life,  and  understood  the 
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page  whereon  was  written  the  record  of  life.  They  w^ere 
identified  with  the  great  works  they  loved;  they  had  wrought 
their  own  lives  into  the  lines,  and  the  lines  into  their  lives. 

And  if  literature  could  be  interpreted  only  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  great  lessons  of  life,  how  much  less 
could  it  be  produced  by  any  but  those  who  had  gone  to 
the  same  school!  Literature  was  the  record  of  life — and 
not  the  record  of  what  had  been  merely  observed  or  read, 
but  of  what  had  been  liued — ^of  the  great  emotional  experi¬ 
ences  which  constituted  life  itself.  Like  all  other  great 
art,  literature  was  a  growth  from  within:  it  was  not  biog¬ 
raphy,  but  autobiography — personal  interpretation  of  life. 
No  author  had  ever  written  great  poetry  without  having 
come  into  contact  with  great  life,  and  those  had  been  the 
greatest  poets  who  had  been  most  a  part  of  all  they  had 
met. 

He  past  in  review  some  of  the  great  literatures,  and  re¬ 
flected  on  the  intense  national  life  which  had  begotten  them : 
the  storm  and  stress  of  Hebrew  history;  the  travail  of  Greece 
in  her  emergence  from  barbarism;  the  throes  of  Athenian 
experience  thru  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars; 
the  stern  and  indomitable  progress  of  Rome  from  rustic 
simplicity  to  universal  empire;  the  stirring  universality 
of  the  Renaissance;  the  terror  of  Spanish  Armadas  and  the 
romance  of  the  gentlemen-adventurers. 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  individuals  who  helped  to 
interpret  thru  literature  and  the  other  arts  the  great  periods 
in  which  they  lived.  They  were  no  men  of  the  cell  or 
closet.  Warm  blood  coursed  thru  their  veins — blood  made 
redder  by  the  constant  stimulation  of  the  strenuous  business 
of  life.  Homer,  the  product  of  generations  of  life  and  song; 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  actual  participants  in  the  dangers 
of  which  they  wrote;  Sophocles,  general  and  magistrate 
as  well  as  dramatist;  Aeschylus,  traveler,  courtier,  and 
soldier  of  Marathon;  Socrates,  campaigner  in  the  actual 
field  and  sage  of  the  street;  Euripides,  soldier,  painter, 
poet,  and  philosopher — the  great  Greeks  were  acquainted 
with  the  flavor  of  life  in  a  great  age. 
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And  the  same  in  Rome:  the  passion  of  Catullus  was  real;: 
Cicero  was  the  portrayer  of  a  century  of  intensest  life  in 
which  his  own  part  was  second  to  none;  Horace,  the  son 
of  a  slave-born  father,  was  educated  in  Rome  and  Athens, 
saw  Philippi  and  its  swift  rout,  and  mingled  with  life  high- 
and  low.  Caesar,  Livy,  Virgil,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Pliny, 
Seneca — all  knew  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  thru  actual 
participation  in  the  life  of  a  great  period  of  history. 

And  there  was  Dante,  in  the  midst  of  political  turmoil,, 
driven  from  home  to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  exile;  and  Tasso, 
pursued  by  ill  fortune  all  his  life;  and  Milton,  “performing 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  of  the  offices, 
public  and  private,  both  of  peace  and  war,”  and  writing 
great  verse  from  the  darkness;  and  Cervantes,  the  Cripple- 
of  Lepanto,  soldier  of  fortune,  for  five  years  a  slave  in  Algiers; 
and  Lope  de  Vega  on  the  Armada,  writing  in  the  intervals, 
of  battle  and  storm ;  and  Rabelais,  monk,  physician,  wander¬ 
ing  student;  and  Chaucer,  soldier  and  courtier;  and  Spenser, 
in  the  public  service — and  many  more.  All  were  masters, 
of  Life  and  Letters. 

Not  that  action  and  letters  were  simultaneous.  It  was^ 
not  in  the  actual  moment  of  stress  that  great  literatures, 
were  brought  forth.  It  was  only  the  germination  of  a  long 
waiting  seed  which  took  place  then.  The  plant  appeared 
and  blossomed  only  after  the  dust  and  smoke  of  action  had 
cleared  from  the  plain,  and  the  din  of  battle  and  the  tread 
of  armies  had  sunk  away  into  the  welcome  silence  of  peace;, 
in  the  first  moments  of  reposeful  consciousness  of  great 
achievement,  while  national  life  was  still  in  the  proud 
flush  of  glorious  action,  before  the  dull  problems  of  ordinary 
existence  again  became  pressing.  Literature,  collectively 
as  well  as  individually,  was  the  expression  of  “emotion 
recollected  in  tranquility.”  It  was  as  true  of  men  as  of 
nations :  after  the  heat  of  action,  in  the  generous  calm  after 
the  storm,  when  life  was  filled  to  the  full  with  thankfulness 
for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future,  came  the  expansion 
and  uplift  of  hearts  which  found  expression  for  itself  in. 
great  art. 
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But  here  the  Professor  drew  rein  on  his  reflections,  which 
were  wandering  from  the  path  of  strict  justice.  Life  was 
not  to  be  too  closely  identified  with  the  career  of  Titanic 
action, 

“Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

“Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

“Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
“And  sold  to  slavery.  ...” 

There  was  action  which  was  unseen  and  eternal,  as  well 
as  action  which  was  seen  and  temporal.  Great  interpreters 
of  life  and  letters  needed  not  only  to  know  men  and  the 
life  of  the  objective  world;  it  was  a  matter  of  even  as  much 
moment  to  know  themselves.  Solitude  itself  was  a  great 
part  of  life — 

“For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society — ” 

not  merely  for  calm  contemplation  after  action,  but  for 
the  formation  of  character  before  action,  and  for  self¬ 
interpretation  at  all  times.  Into  the  lives  of  the  truly 
magnanimous  there  had  entered  much  of  loneliness.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  had  been  of  country  extraction 
or  nurture,  or  of  the  silent  kind  who  were  alone  even  in 
the  midst  of  companionship.  There  was  nothing  so  salutary 
as  the  wide  fields  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country, 
its  dumb  beasts  and  patient  people,  its  long  hours  of  soli¬ 
tude.  The  rural  bom  who  became  urban  were  double- 
souled,  and  of  mightier  than  common  stature.  Montaigne, 
cared  for  by  peasants  in  his  childhood;  Racine,  spending 
his  boyhood  in  woodland  solitude  and  religious  quiet; 
Rabelais,  cloistered  for  fifteen  years,  and  John  Bunyan, 
in  Bedford  jail;  and  Milton,  alone  for  five  years  at  Horton, 
or  sitting  alone  in  blindness — were  illustrations  of  a  kind  of 
experience  which  was  even  more  necessary  to  life  and  letters 
than  the  hearing  of  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  periods  of  great  action,  nature 
had  seemed  to  provide  her  favorite  children  with  the 
opportunity  for  contemplation.  What  solitude  often  in 
the  midst  of  the  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  the 
life  of  great  men!  Amid  the  inconsequential  chatter  of 
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little  mortals  about  them,  they  were  silent  and  serene  of 
soul,  wrapt  in  calm,  feeding  on  meat  the  world  knew  not  of. 
The  giant  figures  in  human  achievement — soldiers,  states¬ 
men,  poets,  philosophers — how  many  of  them  were  re¬ 
membered  for  their  silent  ways:  Christ  in  the  Garden; 
Socrates  standing  alone  in  contemplation;  William  of 
Orange,  saevis  tranguillus  in  undis;  Washington,  and  Lincoln. 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men,  in  diplomacy,  even  in  the 
roar  of  battle,  they  lived  apart  from  the  ways  of  men. 

And  yet,  there  was  something  still  which  was  essential 
to  letters  beside  participation  in  the  wide  life  of  action  and 
possession  of  the  wisdom  acquired  from  it.  There  had 
been  great  souls  who  had  not  been  able  to  rear  the  monu¬ 
ment  more  enduring  than  bronze,  because  they  could  not 
write.  The  world  took  no  pains  to  preserve  a  story  not 
well  told.  And  again,  there  had  been  many  gifted  with 
the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  who  could  write  with  faultless 
technique,  but  knew  little  of  human  life;  and  they,  too, 
became  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey.  There  might  be 
life  without  literary  expression,  and  there  might  be  literary 
expression  without  life.  If  the  poet  and  his  subject  were 
not  to  join  the  many  brave  who  lived  and  died  before 
Agamemnon,  perfection  of  expression  must  be  wedded 
to  perfection  of  experience.  Such  unions  were  rare.  They 
were  due  to  that  most  mysterious  of  all  mysteries,  inspira¬ 
tion.  There  were  few  of  them  in  the  whole  course  of  history; 
but  they  were  full  of  moment  when  they  occurred. 

For  letters  contributed  to  life  as  well  as  life  to  letters. 
The  poet  exprest  the  universal  consciousness  of  his 
race;  his  inspired  verse  recorded  the  effect  of  universal 
experience ;  he  was  the  conserver  of  real  knowledge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  consisted  in  the  re-reading  of  experience,  as  Hegel 
had  it.  Life  begat  letters,  and  letters  conserved  life. 
And  the  poet’s  expression  not  only  embodied  past  expe¬ 
rience,  but  in  turn  consoled,  strengthened,  delighted,  and 
inspired  men,  and  contributed  to  the  abundance  of  future 
experience.  Life  begat  letters,  and  letters  begat  life, 
in  unending  succession.  The  recorded  visions  of  great 
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interpreters  were  becoming  clearer  in  each  succeeding  age: 

“  The  thoughts  of  men  were  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

The  Professor’s  meditations  had  gone  so  far  afield  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  little  child  that  led  them.  There  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Life  once  more  came  toddling  in 
to  interrupt  Letters,  and  to  contribute  to  them. 

Grant  Showerman 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


II 

FRENCH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE' 

The  introduction  of  modern  languages  in  college  curricu- 
lums  was  viewed  with  no  little  misgivings  at  the  outset, 
on  the  part  of  the  conservative  elements  of  faculties,  but 
now  all  opposition  has  vanished  and  the  new  studies  are 
rightly  deemed  essentials  of  our  academic  life.  There  are 
still  those  who  speak  in  a  pessimistic  way  of  the  results, 
but  the  most  competent  men,  who,  for  a  long  time,  have 
watched  the  experiment,  assert  that  few  are  the  college 
departments  in  which  there  has  been  a  more  striking  progress. 
This  teaching  of  French — and  it  is  equally  true  of  German — 
has  become  more  philosophical,  more  scientific  and,  withal, 
more  practical.  The  professors  are  no  longer  the  fruits 
secs  of  other  departments,  taking  as  a  last  professional 
refuge  to  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  nor  foreign 
uneducated  instructors  imparting,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  their  native  tongue;  but  men  systematically  well 
trained  for  their  work.  Thru  a  concourse  of  various  causes 
French  has  secured  a  recognition  akin  to  that  of  its  proto¬ 
type,  the  Latin,  and  far  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
language  of  the  Greeks — the  most  perfect  vehicle  of  thought 
ever  made. 

These  gratifying  results  in  colleges  are  due  in  part  to  a 
corresponding  progress  in  the  secondary  schools.  Their 
principals  have  now  a  clearer  intelligence  of  the  place 
that  French  must  take  in  their  curriculums.  The  teachers 
have  come  up  in  professional  training  and  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  they  can  and  must  do.  By  their  fruits  we 
know  them.  The  present  writer  remembers  that  in  his 
early  examinations  of  candidates  for  college  the  well 

*  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  November,  December,  1910, 
March,  May,  November,  1911,  and  March,  1912. 
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prepared  students  were  almost  exceptions.  Now  they  not 

•  only  represent  the  majority,  but  many  there  are  whose 
French  far  exceeds  the  present  requirements.  The  work 
:  shows  evidence  of  better  training,  greater  mental  discipline 

•  and  an  increased  power  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  students. 
'This  does  not  mean  that  everything  is  for  the  best  with 

this  work  of  preparatory  schools  and  colleges.  Too  often 
the  choice  of  textbooks  is  deplorable  both  as  to  intellectual 
;  adaptation  and  to  moral  fitness.  In  many  instances, 
French  is  still  taught  as  if  the  students  had  never  had  any 
Latin,  its  best  and  most  fundamental  auxiliary  study. 
'Their  English  is  often  crude  and  incorrect.  All  language 
‘Studies  should  have  an  interpenetration  which  is  sadly 
wanting.  The  teaching  is  departmentally  too  insular. 
-A  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  French  has  been  the  evolution  of  collateral 
helps,  such  as  library  resources,  charts,  photographs,  phonetic 
•instruments  and  other  means  of  imparting  instruction. 
There  has  been  a  real  revolution  in  the  books  provided. 
Some  of  the  grammars  reflect  great  credit  upon  their 

•  authors  who  have  furnished  just  what  the  American  students 
needed.  By  their  superiority,  they  have  displaced  books, 
•often  superb  of  their  kind,  but  written  for  continental 
pupils  whose  mental  characteristics  are  essentially  different 
-from  those  of  American  learners.  The  earlier  teachers 
•disregarded  this  fundamental  difference,  acting  as  if  a 
grammar  were  a  semi-miraculous  guide,  good  for  all  kinds 

•  and  conditions  of  men.  The  unsatisfactory  foreign  text¬ 
books  of  prose  composition  hd,ve  been  supplanted  by  a 
fine  collection  of  American  ones.  A  whole  library  of  texts 
answering  to  the  different  demands  of  all  forms  of  elementary 
and  college  teaching  has  been  evolved.  From  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  many  of  these 
books  have  been  pirated,  but  when  this  has  been  said,  it 
must  be  recognized  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  editing  and  that  few  are  the  nations  better  provided. 

One  of  the  foremost  questions  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry 
is  the  linguistic  vehicle  of  the  work  contemplated.  Shall 
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students  be  taught  in  French  or  in  English?  Each  manner 
has  its  patrons.  Numerous  were  the  teachers  formerly 
who  exprest  regret  at  their  inability  to  speak  the  language 
taught  in  the  class-room,  while  many  foreign  professors, 
using  their  mother  tongue,  were  in  some  respects  unfit 
for  educational  work.  Many  American  professors  there 
are  now  possessing  an  admirable  knowledge  of  spoken 
French,  and  making  a  fine  use  of  it  in  their  work.  In 
the  larger  institutions  there  is  the  practise  of  both  languages,, 
and  in  some,  even,  the  same  courses  are  given  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  favored  by  the  students,  and  taught  by  foreign  as. 
well  as  by  American,  but  all  well  trained,  professors.  As. 
a  whole  the  tendency  to  use  French  in  the  class-room 
seems  decidedly  to  be  gaining. 

Teaching  in  English  at  times  may  yield  the  best  results 
when  the  course  of  a  student  is  such  that,  in  view  of  his 
other  work,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  more  than 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French.  Lean  and  deficient  as 
such  an  acquisition  is — for  language,  by  definition,  is  pri¬ 
marily  human  speech,  not  a  record  of  it — it  serves  a  great 
fundamental  purpose.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
wish  to  make  French  a  subject  matter  of  English  instruction 
are  following  the  traditions  of  classical  training;  they  use 
French  for  English  culture,  as  others  do  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  rendering  of  superb  passages  of  French  prose,  or  poetry, 
constitutes  a  literary  drill  of  much  value,  showing  the 
student  new  possibilities  of  his  own  tongue,  and  widely 
increasing  his  range  of  literary  expression.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  French  that  is  taught,  but  English. 
Moreover,  the  task  demands  a  rare  bilingual  professor 
whose  accomplishments  in  French  and  French  literature 
would  tax  an  ordinary  man,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
must  have  a  rare  command  of  his  own  tongue.  How  few 
indeed  are  those  apt  to  do  justice  in  English  translation 
to  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Chateaubriand,  M^rim^,  Michelet, 
Loti,  Daudet,  Renan  and  even  Taine,  the  most  English  of 
modern  French  writers! 

The  cultural  problem  must  be  central.  The  training 
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of  the  mind  and  will  must  always  go  forward  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  any  college  course.  In  that  respect 
much  has  been  gained  already  by  the  relative  disappearance 
of  fads  and  pentecostal  schemes.  The  phonetic  method 
for  elementary  work  will  not  deceive  any  one  taking  a 
broad  philosophical  view  of  modem  language  teaching. 
As  several  writers  have  ably  pointed  out,  it  adds  to  the 
work  of  learning  French  without  any  corresponding  gains. 
It  is  no  more  helpful  than  a  knowledge  of  acoustics  for  the 
learning  of  vocal  music.  The  phonograph  has  also  had  its 
day.  Its  financial  promoters  ignore  or  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  great  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  relative  inability 
of  the  learner  to  seize  a  sound  by  the  mere  hearing,  and 
that  it  is  essential  that  a  living  teacher  should  show  the 
student  how  imperfectly  he  has  heard  the  phonograph 
or  his  own  voice,  and  that  he  has  failed  absolutely  to 
reproduce  the  right  sounds  and  accents.  Those  advocating 
the  use  of  this  instrument  ever  postulate  for  the  learner 
a  capacity  of  phonetic  discrimination  which  is  one  of  the 
things  to  be  acquired.  One  most  important  conclusion 
in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  French  seems  to  have  been 
reached,  and  it  is  that  there  should  be  as  little  of  the  machine 
in  it  as  possible,  whether  the  machine  be  a  phonograph  or 
the  mechanical  learning  of  sound  symbols. 

Taught  by  a  large  minded  and  cultivated  teacher,  French 
stands  second  to  none,  among  studies,  as  an  instrument 
of  mental  discipline.  The  contrast  drawn  by  President 
Hadley  {The  Independent,  August  3,  1905)  between  the 
cultural  value  of  Greek  and  of  modem  languages  does  not 
seem  tenable.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  equal  efforts  to 
learn  French,  with  the  immediate  purpose  to  grasp  the 
complex  facts  of  language  and  life,  which,  as  a  whole,  are 
as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  will  have  less 
discipline;  and,  furthermore,  it  adds  to  this  the  purpose 
of  social  and  commercial  utility.  If  the  French  is  less 
difficult,  the  amount  read  is  so  large  as  to  equalize  the 
demands  for  mental  effort.  When  this  scholastic  work, 
which  is,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  for  the  Greek,  has  been 
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done,  the  additional  utilitarian  aim  requires  further 
mental  energy;  while  the  constant  endeavor  to  speak  the 
language  demands  an  exercise  of  will  power  not  put  forth 
by  the  student  of  Greek.  There  is  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  discipline  when  French  is  taught  by  professors  of  equal 
caliber  with  those  of  Greek,  provided  conditions  are  similar 
— they  seldom  are.  Whatever  be  the  language  taught, 
the  same  functions  of  the  brain  are  called  into  play,  but 
with  French  the  student  correlates  his  notions  more  inti¬ 
mately  and  vitally  with  all  the  forms  of  his  knowledge  and 
of  his  life. 

The  study  of  French  can  train  the  mind  by  stimulating 
its  action  like  any  other  scientific  study  of  facts.  It  de¬ 
mands  observation,  comparison,  classification,  induction 
and  deduction,  in  a  word,  every  form  of  mental  activity. 
As  English  is  a  concrete  language  and  the  French,  as  a 
whole,  an  abstract  one,  in  the  attempt  to  express  thoughts 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  must  be  a  process  of  active 
cerebration,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  priceless  worth 
as  a  mental  discipline.  It  also  accustoms  the  student  to 
habits  of  clearness  and  precision  which  tell  potently  upon 
his  own  vernacular.  Turning  from  the  German  influence 
visible  in  Carlyle’s  writings,  one  recognizes  at  once  French 
linguistic  qualities  in  Macaulay,  Mill,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  men  whose  utterances  give  voice  to  facts  in  clear 
and  concise  forms.  Greek  is  not  the  only  subject  which, 
to  use  President  Hadley’s  words,  gives  “power  of  precise 
thought.’’  That  French  has  it  in  a  signal  manner,  is  a  fact 
recognized  by  the  diplomatic  world  which  uses  it  in  its 
correspondence  and  in  its  treaties.  It  may  not  give  ideals 
of  form  as  high  as  those  of  the  Hellenes,  but  ideals  less 
formal  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  literary  potentialities 
and  possibilities  of  our  more  complex  and  universal  life. 
If  less  perfect  on  the  purely  esthetic  side,  it  is  richer  in 
thought  and  substance.  It  provides  the  student  with  a 
contemporary  complement  of  his  Latin,  or,  if  one  prefers, 
with  one  of  its  most  perfect  offsprings,  having  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  mother — orderliness,  clearness,  dignity. 
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beauty  and  a  logical  tendency  toward  the  universal. 

The  study  of  French  also  inspires  respect  for  high  lin¬ 
guistic  traditions,  for  literary  taste  and  for  euphonic  articula¬ 
tion.  It  helps  the  American  student  to  understand  the 
development  of  phases  of  his  own  vernacular,  the  evolution 
of  early  English  poetry,  of  English  literature  and  the  literary 
history  of  the  English  people.  Not  to  speak  of  its  economic 
and  commercial  importance,  it  enables  the  American  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  conditions  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
facts  which  affect  him  there.  It  opens  the  windows  of 
the  mind  to  a  whole  world  of  truth,  of  inspiration  and 
suggestion,  inaccessible  without  this  Gallic  medium.  It 
helps  him,  like  all  studies  of  foreign  languages,  to  realize 
the  dangers  inherent  in  a  monolinguistic  culture,  and,  in 
his  ordinary  reasoning,  to  be  on  guard  against  the  illusions 
of  verbal  optics. 

The  teaching  of  French  in  college  is  affected  by  so  many 
contingencies  that  an  ideal  way  would  be  to  shape  the  courses 
by  the  age,  the  antecedents  and  the  capacities  of  the  stud¬ 
ents.  Juvenile  work,  when  some  has  been  done,  does  not 
seem  to  avail  the  students  much,  except  that  they  have 
better  control  of  their  vocal  organs  and  a  certain  ability 
to  discern  sounds,  but  an  ability  not  much  greater  than 
that  acquired  by  considerable  vocal  music.  As  a  rule 
they  have  a  small  vocabulary,  few  idioms  but  a  better 
sense  of  sentence  pronunciation.  The  good  all-round 
student,  who  begins  his  French  in  an  efficient  high  school, 
generally  outstrips  the  other  in  the  college  classes.  To 
offer  the  same  courses  to  persons  of  various  ages  and  capa¬ 
bilities  is  to  overlook  essential  differences  in  aims,  in  psy¬ 
chological  conditions  and  in  the  linguistic  receptivity  of 
each.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages  is  most  open  to  criticism.  Again,  what  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  student?  Reading,  writing,  speaking  French, 
or  all,  separate  or  together?  Does  he  study  French  or  some 
French?  That  of  the  merchant,  of  the  scientist,  of  the 
artist,  or  that  of  general  social  intercourse?  Is  his  culture 
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equal  to  his  French?  Should  a  senior  and  a  freshman  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  on  the  basis  of  equal  knowledge 
of  French?  Obviously  the  manner  of  proceeding  must  vary 
with  age,  purpose  and  antecedent  training.  The  hetero¬ 
geneous  character  of  classes  in  modern  languages  presents 
difficulties  scarcely  known  to  teachers  of  ancient  classics. 
To  ask  homogeneousness  of  age,  of  aim,  of  antecedent 
culture  and  of  French  is  more  than  the  average  professor 
may  expect  in  most  colleges. 

The  predominant  problem  of  this  teaching  is  one  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  of  adjustment  and  of  judicious  appliance  of  energy. 
Our  colleges  suffer  no  little  because  in  many  instances,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  arranges  his  courses,  not  in  view  of  the  specific  needs 
of  his  students  for  their  general  work,  but  often  a  course  is 
framed  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  if  it  were  central  in  the  college, 
and  the  students  were  to  take  it  thru  the  college  course, 
while  in  reality  they  devote  to  it  one  year  only.  This  is 
true  of  many  college  courses  and  French  is  no  exception. 
In  many  institutions,  it  is  imparted  as  if  it  were  to  be  the 
central  and  all-absorbing  pursuit  of  men.  It  has  been 
considered  as  a  study  by  itself,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  whole 
college  discipline  to  which  each  study  must  be  subordinate, 
or  at  least -coordinate. 

French  should,  first  of  all,  serve  as  a  tool  of  college  work,, 
and  that  should  be  the  categorical  imperative  of  this  teach¬ 
ing.  The  first  duty  of  the  college  is  not  to  teach  French 
WTiting  and  French  speaking,  but  French  reading  as  a  help 
to  every  other  kind  of  academic  work.  It  should  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  members  of  French  classes  are  college 
students  rather  than  French  students,  and  that  an  all¬ 
round  training  is  more  important  than  the  premature 
knowledge  of  any  subject — especially  when,  by  being  aban¬ 
doned  early,  its  insufficiency  makes  it  useless.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  large  number  of  students  end  their  French  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year.  For  them  the  question  of  reading 
French  is  now  or  never.  They  know  the  intricacies  of  the 
subjunctive,  the  defective  parts  of  irregular  verbs,  the 
pluralisation  of  compound  nouns  and  many  exceptions  to- 
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rules  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  their  teachers 
will  ever  apply.  At  times  they  have  even  mastered  pho¬ 
netic  symbols  which  purport  to  represent  perfect  French 
pronunciation,  and  always  they  have  grappled  more  or 
less  with  prose-composition,  but  at  the  end  of  four  years 
(three  in  the  preparatory  school  and  one  in  the  college) 
they  are  often  unfit  for  the  task  which  devolves  upon  them. 
The  work  was  too  scattered.  They  have  learned  many 
things  but  not  the  one  thing  needful.  They  use  a  significant 
and  unfortunately  too  true  expression,  “We  have  dropt 
our  French,”  which  means  that  three  or  four  years  of 
misapplied  energy  has  been  thrown  over  the  dump  of  edu¬ 
cational  slag.  Like  the  Latin  and  the  mathematics  of 
many,  French  becomes  only  a  recollection  of  difficulties 
overcome,  a  recollection  allowed  to  vanish,  not  even  with 
the  solace  that  comes  from  love’s  labor  lost. 

The  choice  of  texts  also  is  decidedly  open  to  criticism. 
The  teacher  should  read  the  best  and  most  recent  texts  avail¬ 
able.  The  time  is  no  longer  when  Americans  began  their 
French  with  the  T elemaque  of  Fdnelon  or  the  Corinne  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  two  good  books,  and  in  fact  two  great  books 
in  their  place,  but  not  books  for  beginners.  There  is  still 
the  fatal  habit  of  studying,  at  an  early  date,  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  practise  corresponding  to  that 
of  giving  French  boys,  beginning  the  study  of  English, 
such  authors  as  Bunyan  and  Dryden,  together  with  Kipling 
and  Henry  James.  La  Fontaine,  with  his  archaic  forms,  is 
read  by  the  side  of  Loti.  In  these  writers  of  two  distinct 
periods  there  are  great  differences  of  vocabulary  and  of 
syntax  which  are  confusing,  while  the  life  represented  by 
these  works  is  even  more  diverse,  and  remains  a  puzzle 
for  the  student.  In  sound  linguistic  study,  the  coexistence 
of  language  and  life  must  be  constant.  The  teaching  of 
language  divorced  from  life  is  unphilosophical.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  classes,  the  first  French  must  be  contemporary 
French;  if  its  forms  are  more  perplexing,  the  life  which  it 
expresses  is  much  more  like  our  own,  and  therefore  more 
intelligible.  Sound  pedagogy  no  longer  starts  from  “In 
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the  beginning”  but  from  “Now  is  the  accepted  time.” 
What  we  need  is  the  French  of  today,  that  of  Renan, 
Lavisse,  Sorel,  Fouill^e,  Hervieu,  Lavedan,  Rod,  de  Vogii^, 
Daudet,  Bourget,  Bazin  and  others  of  our  contemporaries. 

The  best  way  then  is  to  devote  most  of  the  time  of  the 
freshman  year  to  intelligent  and  extensive  reading  of  books 
of  today.  The  fresher  and  the  more  interesting  for  students 
of  that  grade,  the  better.  Preference  should  be  given  to 
literary  form,  but  that  which  is  captivating,  poignant, 
attractive  and  suggestive  should  be  predominant.  Some 
Frenchmen  have  criticized  the  use  of  L’Abbe  Constantin, 
in  American  colleges,  on  esthetic  grounds,  but  that  book 
has  rendered  signal  services.  Primum  legere  deinde  philo- 
sophari.  The  good  book — the  really  good  book— that  has 
created  a  commotion  or  called  forth  discussions  will  excite 
the  zest  of  students.  The  books  of  contemporary  authors 
are  captivating  not  only  because  of  their  modernity — the 
student  is  all  sympathy  with  the  writers  of  his  day — but 
because  they  represent  the  heirdom  of  the  race,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  embodiment  of  past  French  thoughts  and  ideals 
with  those  of  our  own  day,  and  that  in  genuine  living 
French  forms.  On  the  linguistic  side  these  books  are  more 
difficult  than  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  he  who 
can  read  Sully- Prudhomme,  Loti,  Hervieu,  de  Mun  or  Jaur^s, 
Lavisse  or  Sorel,  Rostand  or  Pierre  de  Coulevain  will  have 
an  easy  task  when,  better  acquainted  with  French  history, 
he  comes  to  F^nelon,  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet  or  Saint 
Simon  and  much  less  with  Voltaire. 

These  contemporary  books  should  be  so  well  adapted  to 
the  age  and  culture  of  the  students  as  not  only  to  excite 
their  interest  but  also,  by  quick  work,  to  cause  them  to 
feel  that  this  reading  is  pleasurable  and  easy.  Nothing  is 
more  deplorable  than  reaching  the  end  of  this  first  year 
with  a  sense  of  defeat  and  discouragement.  It  is  of  the 
highest  moral  moment  that  they  should  be  led  onward  by 
the  inspiration  of  hope  born  of  success,  and  by  awakened 
sympathetic  affinities  for  all  the  written  manifestations  of 
the  French  mind.  They  should  now  have  reached  the 
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stage  when  they  turn  sppntaneously  to  a  French  paper  or  a 
French  review  and  read  them  with  evident  satisfaction. 
The  morale  of  the  students  is  as  important  for  this  purpose 
as  it  is  for  all  the  most  serious  efforts  of  life  when  one  rises 
above  oneself. 

There  should  be  but  few  prose  exercises,  with  such  gram¬ 
matical  remarks  as  are  required  to  elucidate  a  text,  and 
only  such  collateral  knowledge  as  is  requisite  for  the  exegesis 
of  difficult  passages — the  books  read  with  competent  in¬ 
structors  are  always  .their  own  best  expositors,  and  carry 
with  themselves  their  own  atmosphere  in  which,  as  by 
intuition,  the  students  soon  feel  at  home.  One  ought  to 
eliminate  anything  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  great  end. 
Spelling,  dictation,  long  exercises  in  pronunciation,  the 
reciting  of  fragments  of  poetry,  the  memorizing  of  con¬ 
versational  phrases,  the  extensive  study  of  prosody,  French 
elocution,  all  good  in  their  place,  should  not  retard  this 
rapid  and  extensive  reading.  At  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year,  if  the  student  has  had  the  pre-college  work,  or  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  if  he  begins  this  study  in  college,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  easily  any  modem  French  book  similar 
to  those  which  he  reads  in  English  in  any  domain,  that  is, 
in  literature,  science,  philosophy  or  art.  The  writer,  then, 
would  favor  most  searching  examinations,  not  upon  the 
usual  questions,  but  upon  the  fitness  of  the  students’ 
French  for  their  other  work.  At  this  point  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  narrowest  possible  utilitarianism. 

This  does  not  mean  less  French  but  a  different  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  teaching;  no  less  grammatical  knowledge,  but 
to  have  it  come  later  with  less  waste  of  energy ;  no  less  work, 
but  turned  to  better  account.  Later  on,  the  student  will 
work  for  a  liberal  accomplishment,  now  he  strives  for  the 
possession  of  this  language  as  a  key  to  all  knowledge. 
We  would  not  have  this  understood  to  be  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  all  accessories — but  that  they  must  be  acces¬ 
sories  to  this  main  purpose.  Some  students  have  found 
them  in  the  reading  of  the  French  Scriptures,  others  in  the 
reading  of  a  French  daily,  like  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis, 
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or  illustrated  weeklies,  like  L' Illustration,  the  singing  of 
French  songs  and  other  exercises  which  must  strengthen 
the  great  end.  Colleges  might  go  further  and  attempt, 
in  a  feeble  measure,  to  do  for  French  what  they  do  for  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  students.  English  is  not  taught 
solely  by  the  professors  to  whom  that  branch  of  knowledge 
is  entrusted.  Each  department,  except  those  carried  on 
in  foreign  languages,  indirectly  teaches  English,  increases  the 
vocabulary  of  students,  opens  to  them  deep  veins  of  meta¬ 
phors  and  new  modalities  of  expressions  which  enrich  their 
language. 

Could  not  a  similar  cooperation  be  extended  to  French 
by  requiring  students  along  with  their  English  work 
— not  for  the  French  but  for  the  English  of  it — to  read  and 
report  upon  one  of  those  monographs  devoted  to  English 
writers  now  among  the  finest  fruits  of  French  scholarship? 
Would  not  French  criticism  of  English  literature  bring  them 
to  rich  and  suggestive  new  points  of  view?  Would  it  not 
be  advantageous  for  students  of  history  to  be  compelled, 
at  an  early  date,  to  do  parallel  readings  in  the  vast  and 
varied  field  of  French  historiography?  Could  not  professors 
of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  require  the  reading  of 
a  French  work,  for  their  science’s  sake,  as  an  intrinsic  part 
of  their  course?  Would  not  students  make  great  gains  by 
coming  in  touch  with  foreign  ways  in  approaching  their 
respective  fields  and  by  so  doing  incidentally  cultivate 
their  French?  Would  such  a  scheme  entail  any  loss  which 
would  not  be  compensated  many  a  time  by  enlarged  ideas 
of  method,  and  with  a  fuller  communion  with  a  larger  world 
of  literary  and  scientific  workers?  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
again  reassert  the  importance  of  this  work  as  a  tool,  and 
enough  of  it  to  make  it  a  good  tool.  Guess  work  must  not  take 
the  place  of  accurate  knowledge.  The  day  when  a  sufficient 
amount  of  German  and  French  has  been  required  of  every 
student  a  new  life  will  have  dawned  for  American  colleges. 

When  the  student  has  received  the  fundamental  quali¬ 
fications  which  we  deem  so  essential,  the  teaching  should 
not  be  changed  but  broadened,  and  French  should  be 
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studied  for  its  own  sake.  If  the  aim  be  merely  linguistic, 
to  ascertain  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  life,  the  rules  of 
its  prosody,  the  conditions  in  which  students  not  only 
learn  to  write  but  to  speak  the  language  correctly,  now  is 
the  time.  More  specifically  broadening  French  studies, 
-coming  later,  gain  much  by  the  greater  culture  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  All  their  preceding  efforts  have  rendered  the  mabler 
to  apprehend  and  to  state  correctly  the  facts  of  language. 
The  systematic  learning  of  rules  is  stale  and  unprofitable, 
unless  it  rests  upon  the  empirical  apprehension  of  data  and 
leads  the  mind  to  their  basic  principles.  What  was  formerly 
accepted  from  the  dogmatic  statement  of  the  grammar, 
or  of  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  master,  is  now  really  discovered 
by  the  student.  From  the  traditional  instruction  he  rises 
to  the  philosophical;  induction  takes  the  place  of  imitation. 
In  the  texts  read  he  discerns  vaguely  laws  in  the  rough 
which  his  subsequent  studies  correct.  Rules  of  language 
almost  naturally  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  coming 
in  contact  with  concrete  examples.  He  acquires  the 
ability  to  generalize  in  language  which,  as  in  other  subjects, 
is  the  highest  kind  of  educational  attainment.  On  this 
account  the  later  years  of  college  life  are  particularly  pro¬ 
pitious  for  advanced  grammar,  advanced  prose  composition, 
French  narration,  advanced  poetics,  the  history  of  the  French 
language,  literature  and  a  better  use  of  spoken  language. 

In  this  forward  work  one  should  take  the  broadest  point 
of  view  possible,  not  only  endeavoring  to  attain  an  intellectual 
grasp  of  facts  but  one  which  generates  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  noble  works  studied,  and 
connecting  the  knowledge  attained  by  the  students  with 
their  other  college  pursuits.  Latin  must  ever  remain 
over  the  horizon  as  the  predominant  source  of  the  French 
language  and  a  rhetorical  and  literary  inspiration  to  French 
letters.  In  these  studies  while,  not  overlooking  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Italy  and  Spain,  one  should  give  an  adequate 
place  to  that  of  England  and  America.  However,  one 
should  not  anticipate  the  work  of  the  English  department. 
English  and  English  literature  should  remain  central  in 
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the  education  of  an  American  student.  He  should  already 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  own  literature  and  not  begin,  with  a  mind  that  is  a. 
literary  tabula  rasa,  his  study  of  the  literature  of  France. 
Then  how  much  the  two  literatures  have  in  common  should 
be  pointed  out  before  coming  to  their  differences — that 
the  ethnological  traits  in  the  literatures  are  more  alike 
than  has  generally  been  taught,  that  they  gravitate 
toward  similar  ethics,  that  while  admitting  vast  ele¬ 
ments  of  heterogeneity  between  them,  they  are  nowhere- 
more  alike  than  in  their  contemporary  works,  and  that 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  we  must  begin. 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  of  the  twentieth 
centuries  bring  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of  questions, 
which  have  been  mighty  determinants  of  French  life  since 
the  French  Revolution,  and  which  are  potent  at  the  present 
day  in  all  literatures.  In  it  we  have  all  the  variation  of 
ideas,  the  assertion  of  almost  all  philosophical  principles 
and  of  all  possible  literary  theories.  It  is  a  great  period,, 
to  be  studied  as  a  whole  or  in  some  of  its  parts.  When 
this  has  been  done  one  should  take  up  the  preceding  period 
connecting  it  vitally  with  the  present,  and  laying  stress 
upon  the  forces  whose  action  we  witness  now.  This  should 
go  on  with  preceding  times  as  far  back  as  possible.  Every 
antecedent  epoch  should  always  have,  for  its  ultimate 
purpose,  the  throwing  of  light  upon  our  day.  Even  a  retro¬ 
gressive  chronology  must  have  the  present  for  its  constant 
goal.  Science  has  opened  such  distant  retrospects  that 
in  the  dim  vistas  of  ages  there  is  no  more  moment,  except 
in  metaphysics,  which  we  call  beginning,  and,  therefore, 
every  ray  of  our  knowledge  of  French  literature,  if  not  of 
all  studies,  must  converge  toward  the  Now. 

Courses  at  this  point  should  be  determined  by  the  peculiar 
equipment  of  the  college,  the  correlation  of  studies  and  by 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  teachers  and  students.  Concentra¬ 
tion  of  efforts  upon  criticism  is  often  premature  on  account 
of  the  insufficient  philosophical  training  of  the  classes. 
The  classical  drama  is  never  as  satisfactory  as  it  might 
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be  on  account  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  most  students  with 
Greek,  with  the  life  of  the  period  studied,  and  the  subtle 
art  of  its  dramatists,  so  fascinating  to  those  who  apprehend 
its  beauty,  its  moral  power  and  its  psychology  Its  peculiar 
idealization  of  ancient  life  for  tragedy,  and  the  universal 
life  portrayed  by  Moliere  in  comedy,  are  admirable  to  show 
that  the  great  dramatic  conceptions  of  Shakspere  repre¬ 
sent  but  a  part  of  the  possibilities  of  the  stage.  However^ 
the  French  drama  is  so  rich  that  one  can  find  in  it  innumer¬ 
able  plays  of  great  charm  that  have  epitomized  an  age, 
a  type  of  life  or  bitter  struggles  of  conscience.  It  would 
be  possible  to  gather  many  serious  plays  setting  forth  phases 
of  the  Ancien  Regime,  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Restauration  which  would  bring  out,  in  an 
artistic  manner,  the  history  of  the  times  and  thereby  enrich 
the  work  of  the  history  department.  The  same  thing  might 
be  done  for  political  oratory,  pulpit  and  academic  eloquence, 
for  historical  lyrics  and  for  historical  fiction.  Literature 
and  history  are  here  inseparable,  in  fact  for  France,  litera¬ 
ture  is  history  and  history  is  literature.  There  are  limitless 
possibilities  of  courses  each  of  which  reflect  some  aspects 
of  the  great  life  of  this  nation. 

If  all  advanced  studies  of  the  past  derive  most  of  their 
value  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  present, 
it  is  quite  important  to  finish  a  college  course  with  the 
latest  phases  of  the  literary  life  of  the  French-speaking 
world.  The  literary  activities  of  French  Canada  are  not 
negligible  quantities.  It  would  be  a  signal  injustice  to 
pass  by  the  land  of  Maeterlink  or  that  of  Edouard  Rod. 
^t  this  time  one  might  discuss  the  ethnological  traits  of 
the  French,  the  influence  of  their  natural,  institutional, 
ethical  and  social  environments,  the  momentum  of  domi¬ 
nant  contemporary  ideas  and  the  forms  which  they  have 
taken  in  philosophy,  criticism,  oratory,  history,  poetry, 
the  drama,  fiction  or  parts  of  them.  The  character  of  such 
a  work  must  depend  more  or  less  upon  what  the  students 
have  done  in  their  English  studies.  There  are  so  many 
phases  of  French  and  English  literatures  which  explain 
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and  illuminate  one  another  that  the  comparative  method 
is  invaluable.  The  understanding  of  their  mutual  influence 
would  prove  of  singular  interest  and  profit.  Such  a  study 
will  quicken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  reveal  the  character 
of  the  predominant  forces  which  have  determined  the  thought 
of  our  own  day.  One  should  go  even  further  and,  now  that 
the  students  have  been  subjected  to  the  highest  discipline 
of  philosophy,  attempt  to  generalize  in  reference  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  people  which  has  produced  works 
of  such  signal  esthetic  forms. 

The  question  of  spoken  French  is  more  and  more  to  assume 
an  important  place.  This  phase  of  the  work  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  classes  in  conversation  have 
been  opened  in  some  colleges.  When  these  classes  come 
early  in  the  course,  and  are  not  counted  toward  the  degree, 
there  is  no  possible  objection  to  them,  but  when  it  is  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  alternatives  are  one  or  two  hours  of  con¬ 
versation  versus  one  or  two  hours  of  advanced  studies, 
philosophy,  science  or  literature,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitancy  as  to  choice.  The  ability  to  speak  the  language 
is  gained  more  readily  by  a  constant  use  in  the  class-room. 
The  psychology  of  conversation  is  as  yet  little  understood 
by  most  teachers,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  consciousness 
is  absorbed  by  the  language-form  the  subject  matter  of 
conservation  is  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  the  dialog 
interrupted.  For  continued  parlance,  when  the  student 
has  already  a  fair  vocabulary,  it  is  more  important  to  have 
ideas  for  words  than  innumerable  isolated  word-forms  for 
ideas  which  are  wanting.  Words  stored  in  our  memories 
have  but  few  responsive  affinities  for  the  rapid  mental 
selections  of  a  dialog.  Furthermore  there  is  a  contingent 
emotional  element  in  all  conversation  which  baffles  all 
preparation.  The  previous  learning  of  phrases  and  sen¬ 
tences  to  give  direction  to  a  dialog  almost  always  fails. 
The  wonderfully  well  planned  declarations  of  lovers  have 
generally  ended  in  disconnected  fragments  of  sentences 
or  worse.  The  superb  pre-arrayed  greetings  of  Heine  on 
his  way  to  see  Goethe,  and  his  prosaic  statement  about  the 
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uncommonly  good  plums  along  the  road  to  Weimar,  has 
been  the  experience  of  every  one. 

Practically,  French  speaking,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
should  begin  with  the  study  of  the  language.  After  a 
period  of  real  difficulties  the  student  acquires  a  certain 
ability  to  speak  which  rises  at  times  to  the  dignity  of  a 
genuine  conversation.  This,  however,  should  subserve  an 
intense  interest  in  the  facts  studied  and  discust.  Mental 
and  moral  intensity  will  often  quicken  the  imagination, 
and,  by  a  process  of  unconscious  suggestions  from  their 
recent  reading  or  hearing,  bring  into  their  vocabulary 
live  words  for  thoughts.  Hence,  the  importance  of  keeping 
students  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  French  interests  which 
in  arguing  will  stimulate  verbal  suggestions.  With  this 
will  come  gradually  a  wider  range  in  the  use  of  words,  brought 
about  by  the  combined  action  of  imagination  and  memory 
so  important  in  the  function  of  our  retentive  powers.  One 
should  not  expect  results  which  are  out  of  proportion  with 
the  time  devoted  to  this,  but  it  is  possible  in  a  college  course, 
to  secure  a  relatively  good  use  of  the  spoken  language 
without  diminishing  the  cultural  value  of  the  whole. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  writer  stands  for  a  more  practical 
and  distinct  French  work,  subordinate  to  the  needs  of  all 
college  departments  and  benefitting  them  all.  He  would 
insist  upon  courses,  each  of  which  has  finality  and,  without 
wasted  partial  studies  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  He 
would  place  later  in  the  course — if  wanted — technical 
phases  of  the  work  now  dealt  with  at  an  earlier  stage.  He 
would  lay  stress  upon  the  growing  necessity  of  extending 
the  students’  knowledge  from  reading  French,  technical 
studies  of  French,  literary  studies  of  French  to  the  ability 
to  speak  French.  Led  by  that  lofty  utilitarianism  which, 
in  a  large  way,  seeks  for  the  highest  use  of  things  without 
surrendering  ought  that  is  cultural,  he  would  heartily 
respond  to  the  general  demand  of  progressive  men  for 
spoken  modem  languages  and  especially  for  French. 

This  demand  is  so  real  that  it  has  given  rise  to  several 
artificial  languages,  none  of  which  is  likely  to  endure. 
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Volapuk  is  absolutely  defunct.  The  more  empirical  and 
rational  attempt  of  Dr.  Zamenhof  with  Esperanto  is  not 
more  promising.  It  will  be  difficult  for  it  to  survive  the 
severe  criticisms  which  have  been  made  against  its  arti¬ 
ficiality,  its  incapacity  of  progress  and  of  some  of  its  other 
limitations.  The  Universal,  the  more  recent  creation  by 
ProfessorHenryMolenaar  of  Munich,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  fate.  Natural  languages  have  better  chances.  English 
unquestionably  gains  in  number  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
development  of  Anglo-Saxons,  but  it  can  not  take  the  place 
of  French.  German  remains  a  national  language  with 
wonderful  potentiality,  strongly  national,  not  to  say  racial, 
but  with  no  chance  to  become  a  medium  of  international 
parlance.  French  has  many  of  the  traits  of  universality 
of  Latin,  and  is  much  spoken  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  first  foreign  language  taught  in  Germany — even 
before  English.  It  is  imparted  in  a  similar  way  in  the  high 
schools  of  Russia,  of  Italy,  and  of  Holland  as  well  as  in  all  the 
higher  schools  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  England  demands 
it  as  a  requirement  in  its  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
West  Point  requires  it  of  all  cadets,  while  in  the  social 
life  of  Europe  it  is  considered  essential.  The  late  Professor 
J.  Novicow  in  a  masterly  little  book  (Le  Frangais  langue 
inter nationale,  191 1)  all  of  whose  conclusions  are  not  equally 
evident,  has  show  n  that  the  French  language  is  the  langu 
auxiliaire  of  the  cultivated,  world,  and  that,  without  giving 
up  their  own  vernacular,  when  men  need  an  idiom  which 
touches  the  largest  number  of  high  human  interests  it 
must  be  French.  For  many  reasons  France  has,  for  centuries, 
held  a  commanding  place  in  the  highest  life  of  the  world, 
and  her  language  has  proven  itself  a  superior  instrument 
of  expression.  Hence  this  demand  for  French  is  not  a 
passing  whim,  but  the  result  of  its  adequate  fitness  to  meet 
new  conditions.  The  rapid  internationalisation  of  science, 
of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  education,  of  philanthropy,  of 
religion,  of  commerce  and  of  politics,  the  more  intimate 
relations  between  various  peoples,  the  conscious  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations  and  the  recognized  international 
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character  of  the  French  language  demand  living,  practical, 
that  is,  spoken  French.  This  movement  of  unification  of 
human  society  is  not  likely  to  be  less;  on  the  contrary,  the 
new  possibilities  of  locomotion  which  are  in  sight  lead  us 
to  expect  great  acceleration.  The  prospects  of  a  new 
world  life  demand  that  those  who  wish  to  play  a  part  in 
it  shall  be  equipped  at  least  with  one  continental  language. 
This  should  be  taught  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  college  and  of  the  broadest  possibilities  in  life. 


Vassar  College 


Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq 


Ill 

THE  LATEST  THING  IN  EDUCATION 

A  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OUR  FATHERS 


The  attitude  of  the  average  layman  toward  education  in 
general  and  the  public  schools  in  particular  has  always- 
been  a  cause  of  extreme  exasperation  to  me.  But,  when  an 
august  senator  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States- 
Senate,  that,  as  he  and  his  six  brothers  had  grown  up  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  modern  fads,  the  greater  number  of  subjects- 
in  the  modem  curriculum  were  useless,  I  felt  that  the  cause 
of  progressive  education  was  hopeless.  Apparently  all 
the  ideals,  for  which  we  have  been  striving,  are  a  vain  show. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  educational  system 
is  to  recapitulate  the  experiences  of  our  fathers — to  make 
our  schools  as  much  like  theirs  as  possible. 

As  a  quasi-expert  and  open-minded  modern,  I  was  con¬ 
sumed  with  an  irresistable  desire  to  find  out  just  what  these 
schools,  of  a  former  generation,  were.  Of  course,  one  could 
judge  by  their  product,  but  somehow  that  did  not  seem  con¬ 
vincing. 

There  is  no  limit  to  such  an  inquiry.  However,  I  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  three  topics,  the  atmosphere  and  influence 
of  the  school,  the  curriculum  and  the  teachers.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  was  illuminating,  if  not  convincing. 

My  quest  for  knowledge  was  soon  rewarded.  I  came 
across  a  glowing  description  of  an  infant  school.  I  hesitate 
to  compare  these  schools  with  our  kindergartens,  and,  yet, 
they  were  designed  for  children  of  the  same  age.  The 
teacher  writes:  “A  little  boy,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
six  years,  being  extremely  ill,  prevailed  on  his  mother  ta 
ask  me  to  come  and  see  him.  The  mother  called  and  stated 
that  he  did  want  to  see  his  master  so  bad  that  he  would 
give  anything  if  he  could  see  him.  The  mother,  likewise,. 
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said  she  should  be  much  obliged  to  me  if  I  could  come; 
conceiving  that  the  child  would  get  better  after  he  had  seen 
me,  I  accordingly  went  and  on  seeing  the  child,  considered 
that  he  could  not  recover.  The  moment  I  entered  the  room, 
the  child  attempted  to  rise  but  could  not.  ‘Well,  my  little 
man,’  said  I,  ‘did  you  want  to  see  me?’  ‘Yes,  sir,  I  wanted 
to  see  you  very  much,’  answered  the  child.  ‘Tell  me  what 
you  wanted  me  for.’  ‘I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  can 
not  come  to  school  again  because  I  shall  die.’  ‘Don’t  say 
that,’  said  the  mother,  ‘you  will  get  better  and  then  you 
can  go  to  school  again.’  ‘No,’  answered  the  child,  ‘I  shall 
not  get  better  and  I  wanted  master  to  let  my  class  sing  a 
hymn  over  my  body  when  they  put  me  in  the  pit-hole.’ 
The  child,  having  made  me  promise  that  this  should  be 
done,  observed,  ‘You  told  me,  master,  when  we  used  to 
say  the  pictures,  that  the  souls  of  children  never  die  and 
do  you  think  that  I  shall  go  to  God?’  ‘You  ask  me  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question,  my  little  boy,’  said  I.  ‘Is  it  sir?’  says  the 
child.  ‘I  am  not  afraid  to  die  and  I  know  I  shall  die.’ 
‘Well,  child,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  change  states  with 
you,  for,  if  such  as  you  do  not  go  to  God,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  such  as  myself;  and  from  what  I  know 
of  you,  I  firmly  believe  that  you  will  and  all  like  you,  but 
you  must  know  what  I  used  to  tell  you  at  school.’  ‘Yes,  sir, 
I  do.  You  used  to  tell  me  that  I  should  pray  to  God  to 
assist  me  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  that  they  should  do 
to  me,  as  the  hymn  says;  and  mother  knows  that  I  always 
said  my  prayer  night  and  morning.  I  used  to  pray  for 
father  and  mother,  master  and 'governor  and  every  one 
else.’ 

“I  bid  the  child  adieu  and  was  much  imprest  by  what 
I  had  seen.  The  next  day  the  mother  called  on  me  and  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  child  had  quitted  his  tenement  of  clay; 
and  that,  just  before  his  departure,  he  had  said  to  her  and 
to  those  around  him,  that  the  souls  of  children  never  die; 
it  was  only  the  body  that  died;  that  he  had  been  told  at 
school,  while  they  were  saying  the  pictures,  that  the  soul 
went  to  God  who  gave  it. 
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‘'The  time  arrived  for  the  funeral  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  were  to  sing  the  hymn  made  them  very  neat 
and  clean  and  sent  them  to  school.  I  sent  them  to  the 
house  and  the  undertaker  objected  that  he  could  not  be 
bothered  with  such  little  creatures  and  that  I  must  attend. 
(The  undertaker  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  of 
sense  in  the  vicinity.)  I  told  him  that  I  was  confident 
that  the  children  would  not  trouble  him  if  only  he  told 
them  to  follow  the  mourners,  two  and  two,  and  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  any  one  to  interfere  with  them  further 
than  showing  them  the  way  back  to  the  school. 

“When  the  corpse  was  put  into  the  ground,  the  children 
were  arranged  around  the  grave,  not  one  of  them  was  more 
than  six  years  of  age.  One  of  them  gave  out  the  hymn  in 
the  usual  way  and  then  it  was  sung  very  well.” 

The  tale  ends  here.  Query — how  many  of  the  children 
had  nightmare  that  night? 

Next  I  came  across  a  description  of  “one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Philadelphia,”  quite  a  lively  picture  of  that 
Quaker  town. 

“After  an  hour,  maybe,  of  quiet  time,  everything  going 
smoothly  on — no  sound  from  the  master’s  voice,  while 
hearing  one  standing  near  him,  a  dead  calm,  then  suddenly 
a  brisk  slap  on  the  ear  or  face,  for  something  or  nothing, 
gave  dreadful  note  that  an  eruption  of  the  lava  was  about 
to  take  place.  Next  thing  to  be  seen  was  strap  in  full 
play  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  Pilgarhi. 

“He  had  one  boy  named  George  Fudge,  who  usually 
wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he  put  strap  and  master 
to  defiance.  He  would  never  acknowledge  pain — he  would 
not  ‘sing  out.’  Todd  seized  him  one  day  and  having  gone 
thru  the  evolutions  of  strapping,  almost  breathless  with 
rage,  he  once  more  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  ‘repro¬ 
bate’  by  saying,  ‘Does  it  not  hurt?’  The  astonishment  of 
the  school  and  the  master  was  completed  on  hearing  him 
sing  out,  ‘No!  Hurray  for  leather  crackers!’  He  was 
thrown  off  immediately,  sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  the 
following  benediction — ‘Intolerable  being!  get  out  of  my 
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school.  Nothing  in  Nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee — 
not  even  my  strap.’  ” 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  single  out  Philadelphia  for  special 
mention,  for  the  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
seem  to  have  been  much  like  this  one.  In  one  place,  many 
pupils  were  found  sitting  idle,  sometimes  part  of  the  school 
asleep  or  what  is  worse,  engaged  in  making  a  noise  or 
disturbing  the  remainder,  who  might  desire  to  be  industrious. 
So  much  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools.  What  of  the 
teachers  who  created  this  atmosphere?  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  what  their  character  was.  In  one  town  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  good,  moral  character  and  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  were  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable. 

“The  most  common  method  now  seems  to  be,  to  ascertain, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  dividend  for  that  season  from  the 
public  treasury  and  then  fix  upon  a  teacher  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  school  for  three  or  four  months  for  this  money. 
In  general,  the  candidate  is  some  favorite  or  relative  of 
the  District  Committee.”  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  com¬ 
plaints  seem  to  have  been  common!  One  superintendent 
writes  of  “the  want  of  well-qualified  teachers”  and  “the 
frequent  change  of  teachers.”  Another  thinks  that  “no 
school  fund  could  greatly  improve  our  schools  while  the 
instructors  are  so  lamentably  deficient.” 

If  we  can  judge  a  teacher  by  his  method,  we  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  teacher  in  this  school.  He 
“crammed  the  children  for  the  annual  fall  examination, 
a  process  conducted  very  much  upon  the  same  principle 
that  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  market,  the  object  being 
not  to  make  them  serviceable  for  future  use,  but  to  look 
well  at  the  sale.” 

Whatever  the  curriculum  was,  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  it  did  not  include  manual  training,  dancing,  art  or 
nature  study.  As  our  curriculum,  today,  is  judged  by  the 
result,  it  is  only  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  in  this  case. 
Whatever  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  may  have  been,  the 
use  of  the  same  textbook  seems  not  to  have  been  included 
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in  it.  The  following  report  from  a  school  superintendent 
smacks  of  discouragement: 

“Pupils  come  with  any  books  that  suit  their  fancy, 
caprice  or  the  poverty  of  their  parents.  I  found  in  one 
school,  with  forty-three  names  on  the  roll,  the  average 
attendance  in  which  was  twenty-seven,  five  different 
kinds  of  reading  books  and  seven  different  sorts  of  arithme¬ 
tics.”  As  to  the  power  of  accomplishment  the  children 
showed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  consensus  of  opinion. 

“There  is  among  us  a  too  general  want  of  thoroness  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge — the  principles  of 
science.  There  is  a  national  tendency  to  get  on,  or  as  it 
is  popularly  termed,  to  go  ahead,  which  infects  our  schools 
as  well  as  everything  else,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  all 
solid  acquisition.  Children  will  talk  to  you  of  oxides  and 
latent  forces  and  synecdoches  and  the  Gallic  war  and 
Anglo-Saxon  idiosyncrasies  and  geological  stratification 
and  Hindoo  cosmogonies  till  your  head  aches  when  they 
would  spell  character  with  a  k  and  locate  the  Black  Sea  in 
Japan.” 

“A  table  of  words  spelled  differently  but  pronounced 
alike  was  usually  a  favorite  table  with  most  instructors. 
It  was  usually  studied  until  many  of  the  pupils  could  re¬ 
peat  it  from  beginning  to  end.  But  I  never  knew  any 
teacher  to  require  his  pupils  to  apply  it.  If  they  wrote  a 
letter  and  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  ‘wTite’  and  ‘plain,’ 
they  were  almost  as  likely  to  be  spelled  ‘wright’  and  ‘plane,’ 
as  in  the  proper  manner.” 

“English  grammer  is  almost  totally  neglected  and  compo¬ 
sition  is  an  art  which  one  would  suppose  was  entirely  use¬ 
less.  Every  child  should  be  taught  how  to  write  a  letter, 
at  least. 

“The  parents  never  visit  the  schools  and  feel  but  little 
interest  in  their  prosperity  and  less  sympathy  for  the 
teacher.” 

“Within  the  present  generation  there  has  been  more 
deterioration  in  penmanship  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
education.  Why  are  the  writers  of  the  present  day  less 
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rapid  and  less  legible  than  they  were  fifty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago?  We  answer,  first,  because  they  are  not  properly 
taught.” 

This  is  a  busy  world  and  pressing  interests  are  many, 
but  it  was  with  a  contented  mind  that  I  picked  up  my 
history  of  education  and  started  for  college.  I  felt  that 
the  time  spent  on  such  a  survey  had  not  been  wasted. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  truly 
there  are  compensations. 

Martha  MacTear 


WASfflNGTON,  D.  C. 


IV 


THE  MANY-BOOK  VERSUS  THE  FEW-BOOK  COURSE  1 

OF  STUDY  I 

By  general  consent,  the  end  of  education  is  social  effi-  | 

ciency.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  maximum  of  5 

social  efficiency,  he  must,  in  addition  to  observation,  ex-  j 

periment,  doing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  expression,  be  \ 


brought  into  vital  and  stimulating  contact,  thru  books 
and  pictures,  with  the  fundamental  lines  of  race-achieve¬ 
ment  from  primitive  beginnings.  I  say  from  primitive 
beginnings,  because  only  in  this  way  can  the  learner  catch 
the  spirit  of  race-achievement  and  acquire  power  for  in¬ 
dividual  achievement.  At  each  step  of  its  progress,  the 
race,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  master-motive — human 
wellbeing — has  pictured  some  form  of  wellbeing,  and  has 
set  about  devising  means  for  its  realization.  The  pupil, 
thru  books  and  pictures  having  been  brought  into  vital 
contact  with  a  multitude  of  concrete  cases  of  race-achieve¬ 
ment — past  and  present — is  likely  to  possess  the  motive 
and  power  to  fully  utilize  the  civilization  which  he  has  in¬ 
herited,  and  possibly  to  add  to  it. 

Then,  the  book  problem  would  be  to  select,  or  prepare, 
inspiring  books,  suited  to  the  grades,  on  all  great  lines  of 
race-achievement — food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  transporta-  0 

tion,  means  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence;  history, 
civics,  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics;  and  last, 
the  subduing  of  the  baser  appetites  and  passions  and  the  ^ 

cultivation  of  loftier  desires  and  aspirations  in  their  stead. 

The  above  scheme  w^ould  call  for  books  on  race-achieve-  • 

ment  in  textiles,  dyes,  leather,  felts,  furs,  meats,  grains, 
breads,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  beverages,  condiments, 
oils,  woods,  metals,  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta,  cements,  H 

porcelain,  fuels,  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting,  vessels,  , 

land  vehicles,  nails,  telegraph,  telephone,  phonography  j 
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sewer  systems,  water  systems,  fire  department,  police 
department,  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  home  and  munici¬ 
pality;  use  of  w^ater  for  navigation,  power;  and  irrigation; 
use  of  steam  and  electricity  for  power;  bridging  of  streams, 
domestication  of  plants  and  animals,  progress  of  the  race 
in  the  protection  of  person  and  property  and  in  civic  co¬ 
operation  generally;  the  use  of  quantity  for  business,  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  scientific  purposes,  etc. 

Unless  the  above  proposed  books  have  spirit,  secured 
thru  keeping  wellbeing  as  a  motive  in  the  forefront,  and  thru 
the  marshalling  of  facts,  historically  and  dramatically, 
they  will  not  give  their  readers  the  increased  social  efii- 
ciency  desired;  they  might  result  rather  in  overburdening 
the  memory  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  course  of  study. 
While  probably  more  books  have  been  written  upon  the 
above  topics  during  the  last  two  decades  than  in  the  dozen 
decades  preceding — some  of  them  excellent,  many  of  them 
good — still  very  many  of  them  lack  spirit,  scholarship, 
unity,  and  proportion.  Many  of  them  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  of  hasty  preparation  and  copious  clipping  from 
cyclopedias,  books  of  travel,  biography,  history,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  science  too  difficult  for  pupils  of  the  grades. 
The  great  fault  with  many  of  these  books  is  that  no  one 
mind  has  given  unity,  proportion,  and  spirit  to  them. 
Only  organized  subject-matter  can  have  spirit.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  faults  in  the  books,  all  the  fundamental 
lines  of  race- achievement  are  not  covered  by  books  suited 
to  the  grades. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  the’  spirit  that  comes  from  a 
historical  treatment.  The  race  in  search  of  clothing,  makes 
threads  and  interlaces  them — spins  and  weaves — with  the 
unaided  fingers,  later  with  wheels,  spinning  one  thread  at 
a  time,  and  hand  looms,  and  still  later — after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century — with  complicated  machinery, 
whose  blessings  the  world  owes  to  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
Cartwright,  Crompton,  and  Watt.  These  inventions  in¬ 
crease  efficiency  in  this  department  of  industry  more  than 
a  hundred  fold,  so  that  those  employed  in  this  industry 
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ill  civilized  countries  turn  out  a  greater  product  than  could 
be  turned  out  without  these  inventions,  if  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  devoted  itself  to  this  industry.  A  similar  increase  of 
social  efficiency  obtains  in  hundreds  of  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  Is  it  not  an  inspiration  for  a  pupil  to  realize 
vividly  that  he  has  multiplied  his  social  efficiency  one 
hundred  times  by  being  the  heir  of  all  the  ages! 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  the  several  textile  inventions.  John  Kay’s 
invention  of  the  fly  shuttle — 1738 — by  which  one  person 
could  weave  cloth  of  any  width,  gave  the  weavers  great 
advantage  over  the  spinners.  The  demand  for  more  yarn 
was  met  by  the  spinning  machinery  of  Hargreaves,  Ark¬ 
wright,  and  Crompton.  With  these  inventions  in  spinning, 
the  spinners  crowded  the  weavers  till  Cartwright  invented 
the  power  loom.  At  this  juncture  came  Watt’s  steam 
engine  to  put  all  this  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  in 
motion;  and  later,  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin,  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  cheap  cotton.  The  improved  methods  of 
dyeing,  and  later,  Howe’s  sewing  machine  correlated 
with  the  above-mentioned  inventions. 

In  the  iron  industry,  at  first,  smelting  a  few  pounds  of 
iron  in  rude  blast  furnaces;  now,  one  hundred  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  annual  output  from  a  single  blast  furnace.  The 
primitive  blast  produced  by  the  prevailing  wind  becomes 
successively  a  blast  produced  by  a  rude  bellows,  by  water¬ 
power,  by  steam;  and  later,  a  hot  air  blast  requiring  only 
one-fourth  as  much  coal.  At  length  the  open-mouth  furnace 
is  closed,  utilizing  the  gases  (heretofore  wasted)  in  producing 
the  blast  and  heating  it,  besides  separating  the  valuable 
by-products — ammonia  and  coal-tar.  Cort’s  invention  of 
the  puddling  furnace  gave  cheap  wrought  iron,  while 
Bessemer’s  invention  of  the  converter  gave  cheap  steel. 
About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  railroad 
transportation  was  confronted  by  one  of  those  physical 
facts  that  sometimes  blocks  progress  for  centuries.  The 
rolled  iron  rails  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  heavier  rolling 
stock  and  greater  speed.  At  this  juncture,  Bessemer’s 
process  gave  cheap  steel  to  replace  iron  rails. 
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The  vital  thing  in  transportation  by  land  and  water  is 
the  cheapening  of  freights  and  the  safer  and  more  expedi¬ 
tious  carrying  of  passengers.  This  is  accomplished  on 
land  thru  the  use  of  better  grades,  straighter  tracks,  larger 
and  stronger  cars,  and  more  powerful  engines;  on  water, 
thru  the  use  of  larger  vessels,  more  powerful  engines,  and 
improved  methods  of  loading  and  unloading  cargoes. 
As  a  means  of  cheapening  freights,  the  vital  thing  about 
our  Great  Lakes  is  the  more  than  half  century  of  engineer¬ 
ing  achievement  that  has  given  twenty  feet  of  water  around 
the  Rapids  of  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  St.  Claire  Flats,  and  at 
the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing — thus  permitting  the  use  of  larger 
lake  craft.  All  industrial  and  commercial  topics  admit  of 
like  vital  treatment. 

Supplementary  to  tracing  the  history  of  an  industrial 
process  and  of  raw  material  to  a  finished  product,  as  above, 
typical  examples  of  local  concrete  conquest  of  an  environ¬ 
ment  to  wellbeing  should  be  worked  out  with  sufficient 
fullness  to  give  insight  and  motive  to  the  learner  to  conquer 
his  own  environment.  Good  examples  of  such  local  con¬ 
quests  are:  New  York  City’s  getting  the  surplus  population 
from  Manhattan  Island  to  its  suburbs  by  means  of  rapid 
transit;  this  city’s  (girt  with  salt  water)  getting  fresh  water 
for  its  millions  of  inhabitants;  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  Southern 
California  successfully  subduing  the  aridity  of  those  regions. 

But  all  industrial  treatment,  whether  tracing  an  indus¬ 
trial  process  historically  or  raw  material  to  a  finished 
product,  goes  back  to  natural  resources — ^heat,  water, 
soil,  ore,  wind,  forest,  waterfall.  These  natural  resources 
lend  themselves  readily  to  a  vital  treatment.  Back  of 
the  soil  are  the  disintegrating  agencies  that  are  making  it. 
Back  of  the  moisture  are  the  clouds  that  have  drunk  their 
fill  from  distant  bodies  of  water  and  have  been  borne  inland 
by  winds. 

The  foregoing  list  covers  most  of  the  topics  that  are  funda¬ 
mental  in  man’s  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  his 
wellbeing.  And  the  beauty  of  this  conquest  is  that  it  is 
never-ending.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  point  to  the 
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domestication  of  animals  and  plants  as  finished  conquests; 
but  the  creations  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  discovery  of  the 
part  the  mosquito  plays  as  a, disease-carrier,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  knowledge  of  germs,  indicate  that  the  race  has 
but  fairly  begun  its  conquest  of  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms.  Primitive  and  savage  man  battled  with  the 
large  animals.  Civilized  man  battles  with  animals  that 
are  -infinitely  small.  We  are  learning  that,  while  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  lions  turned  loose  might  destroy  their  thousands, 
the  countless  army  of  infinitely  small  animals  destroy 
their  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  have  named  one  great  fact  in  the  field  of  nature — 
man’s  conquest  of  nature  to  his  w'ellbeing.  The  other 
great  fact  in  this  field  is  the  animal’s  and  the  plant’s  con¬ 
quest  of  their  environment  to  secure  nutrition  and  the 
propagation  of  species.  There  is  a  world  of  interesting  and 
educative  reading  material — for  the  grades — in  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  animals  and  their  conquest  of,  and  responses 
to,  their  environment;  the  preying  of  one  animal  upon  an¬ 
other,  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  one  animal,  as  the  bird, 
to  exterminate  others  or  injurious  insects;  the  preparation 
of  animals  for  winter  and  for  spring;  the  ingenious  devices 
employed  to  get  foods  or  to  escape  from  an  enemy;  the 
use  of  organs — fin,  horn,  trunk,  gill,  wing,  web-foot, 
integument,  song — to  serve  the  animal’s  wellbeing.  The 
plant  world  furnishes  a  like  wealth  of  material  in  its  inter¬ 
relations  and  responses  to  environment. 

History  and  civil  government  lend  themselves  admirably 
for  reading  material  in  the  grades.  Stimulating  books 
on  the  pioneer  life  of  this  country  and  of  primitive  people 
will  be  read  with  interest  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
From  six  to  ten  books  should  be  devoted  to  the  history 
of  this  country  in  order  to  give  that  detail  necessary  to 
inspire  and  move  the  pupil.  If  the  pupil’s  social  efficiency 
is  to  be  greatly  increased  thru  the  study  of  physiology, 
he  should  read  at  least  a  half  dozen  books  dealing  vitally 
with  the  bodily  functions — hygiene,  sanitation,  care  of 
the  sick,  and  physical  culture  in  its  relation  to  physiology. 
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There  should  be  at  least  a  half  dozen  books  covering  the 
business  transactions  out  of  which  the  arithmetic  problems 
arise.  This  would  not  only  give  motive  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems,  but  would  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
problems  as  they  will  arise  in  life,  together  wdth  a  knowledge 
of  their  life-setting.  In  literature  there  is  no  dearth  of 
classics  suited  to  the  pupils  of  the  grades,  but  not  enough 
of  them  are  read  to  form  a  taste  for  such  reading. 

I  anticipate  the  criticism  that  the  foregoing  historical 
treatment  is  too  difficult  for  pupils  of  the  grades;  that  it 
will  not  interest  them.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  does 
interest  them  where  given  a  fair  trial,  and  that  a  priori 
such  dynamic  treatment  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  pupil’s  life  interests  than  is  the  statics  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  study.  Besides,  such  books  should  not  only 
be  copiously  illustrated,  but  resort  should  be  had  to  story 
and  to  dialogue  in  which  characters  represent  historical 
periods,  countries,  or  occupations.  There  are  those  who 
favor  ample  treatment  of  present  industrial  activities, 
but  who  oppose  the  treatment  of  the  industrial  past.  While 
I  would  make  ample  use  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
life  of  contemporary  peoples  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  high  in  that  scale,  I  do  not  think  this  can,  in  any  way, 
take  the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  race  from  ignorance,  isolation,  poverty  and  weakness 
to  intelligence,  cooperation,  wealth,  and  power. 

Besides,  the  pupil  is  surfeited  with  the  historical  in  mili¬ 
tary  achievement.  Is  achievement  in  the  arts  of  peace 
of  less  moment?  To  a  civilized  people,  should  there  be 
more  inspiration  in  military  heroes  than  in  Elias  Howe, 
Fulton,  Goodyear? 

I  anticipate  the  further  criticism  that  the  common  school 
course  of  study  is  already  overloaded.  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  while  the  above  scheme  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  pages  to  be  read,  it  would  also  increase  the 
pupil’s  motive  and  interest,  so  that  a  half  dozen  pages  of 
concrete,  well-organized  detail  would  be  as  easily  mastered 
as  one  page  of  condensed  textbook  matter. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  preparation  and  use  of 
the  above  books  will  encounter  obstacles;  but  over  against 
these  must  be  set  a  condition  of  affairs  not  creditable  to 
a  century  that  is  the  heir  of  all  the  past;  namely,  expenditure 
for  libraries  and  public  schools  unprecedented  in  any  former 
age,  both  the  library  and  the  school  professedly  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  social  efficiency;  a  general 
recognition  that  a  liberal  use  of  the  printed  page — not  in 
homeopathic  doses,  a  page  or  two  at  a  lesson— is  one  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  adult  is  expected  to  increase 
his  social  efficiency;  and  yet,  reading  in  school  dry  condensed 
matter  that  tends  strongly  to  create  a  distaste  for  the 
printed  page;  and  frequently  reading  out  of  school,  either 
very  little,  or  much  that  inspires  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
sensations  that  either  can  not,  or  should  not,  be  realized. 
Comparatively  few  who  have  completed  a  high  school  course, 
during  after  life,  take  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  travel, 
history,  biography,  natural  science,  industrial  achievement, 
or  English  classics. 

On  account  of  our  failure  to  give  pupils  a  natural  course 
of  reading  during  his  school  life,  he  fails  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  true  function  of  reading.  He  comes  to  look  upon  even 
the  hasty,  careless  reading  of  a  book  as  an  end  within 
itself,  instead  of  a  means  to  bring  him  into  vital  contact 
with  the  fundamental  lines  of  race-achievement,  and  this 
latter  as  a  means  to  the  supreme  end — social  efficiency. 
To  this  lack  of  a  systematic  course  in  reading  during  school 
life  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  the  reading  dissipation  of 
those  who  are  in  constant  quest  of  the  latest  book,  and  who 
fly  to  each  new  book  as  tho  it  contained  a  mine  of  precious 
ore  never  before  brought  to  light.  A  good  course  in  reading 
ought  to  teach  the  pupil  that  the  fundamental  and  essential 
facts  in  the  various  fields  of  human  achievement  and  thought 
are  limited  in  number.  Even  in  literature,  writers  have 
shown  how  the  same  situations  have  been  worked  over  and 
over  again  from  Aeschylus  to  Shakspere.  Those  who 
dissipate  in  reading,  who  read  for  a  new  and  intoxicating 
sensation,  should  be  brought  to  realize  that  only  such 
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sensations  and  sentiments  as  inspire  one  to  greater  social 
efficiency  are  really  worthy  of  a  refined,  moral  and  cultured 
person. 

Then,  under  the  above  scheme,  the  pupils  would  daily  read 
intelligently  from  forty  to  fifty  pages,  say  an  average  of 
twenty  books  of  four  hundred  pages  each  a  year,  in  grades 
four  to  eight,  inclusive — one  hundred  books  during  the 
five  years;  also,  a  large  number  of  primary  books  in  grades 
one  to  three — books  full  of  illustrations  relating  the  child 
to  race-conquest. 

One  or  two  hundred  such  books  as  this  paper  contemplates, 
supplied  in  sets,  either  by  the  library  or  by  the  school, 
or  by  both,  supplementary  to  the  present  school  book 
course  would  result  in  incalculable  good.  But  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  human  progress,  the  time  ought  to  come  when  these 
books  would  supersede  the  present  textbook  course. 

The  above  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  eight 
grades  below  the  high  school.  With  certain  modifications, 
I  believe  the  discussion  is  applicable  to  the  high  school. 
I  believe  the  high  school  graduate,  and  especially  the  pupil 
who  drops  out  before  graduation,  would  possess  much 
greater  power  if  the  course  in  literature,  history,  civics, 
geography,  and  mathematics  consisted  of  several  times  as 
much  reading  matter  as  at  present;  and  if  the  course  in 
the  natural  sciences,  bookkeeping,  domestic  science,  do¬ 
mestic  art,  gardening,  and  manual  training  for  boys  con¬ 
sisted  of,  not  only  a  much  larger  body  of  reading,  but  of 
much  more  abundant  concrete  practise. 

Finally,  why  have  not  all  the  foregoing  books  been  written? 
For  the  same  reason  they  would  not  now  be  generally  used, 
if  prepared — lack  of  public  sentiment.  The  power  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  conventionality  is  a  standing  wonder.  We 
smile  at  the  man  who  carried  the  grain  in  one  end  of  his 
sack  and  a  rock  in  the  other  to  balance  it.  When  the  con¬ 
densed  textbook  was  adopted,  there  were  few  stimulating 
books  in  existence  adapted  to  pupils.  Free  textbooks 
and  juvenile  books  furnished  free,  in  sets,  by  public  libraries, 
were  unknown.  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberal 
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expenditure  on  schools  for  all  was  low.  But  little^had  been 
written  upon  the  danger  of  memorizing  at  the  expense  of 
thinking.  Yet,  now,  when  all  this  has  been  radically  trans¬ 
formed,  we  continue  the  condensed  textbook.  Writers 
will  in  vain  continue  to  deplore  the  dearth  of  thinking 
and  verbal  memorizing  for  the  next  examination,  unless 
this  fundamental  defect  be  remedied. 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


L.  E.  Wolfe 


V 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  EDUCATION ‘ 

A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE  VALUES 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  may  be  said  against  the 
'Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  a  general  instrument  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  this  country.  But  there  are  many 
of  us  now,  shall  I  say,  in  middle  age?  who,  looking  back  on 
our  own  mental  development,  recognize  that  we  owe  an 
immense  debt  to  the  system  of  classical  education  under 
which  we  were  trained.  We  do  not  grudge  an  hour  that 
we  spent  on  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  on  com¬ 
posing  in  Greek  and  Latin,  prose  or  verse,  or  even  an  hour 
that  we  spent  on  studying  the  niceties  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar.  Whatever  may  be  the  trend  of  future  policy 
in  education,  what  we  had  can  never  be  taken  from  us. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  any  responsibility  for  that  policy 
must  be  anxious  that  future  generations  may  be  schooled 
as  well  as  we  were.  And,  since  we  can  not  deny  that  there 
were  many  of  our  school-fellows  who  did  not  care  for  or 
profit  by  the  kind  of  schooling  that  suited  us,  we  must 
make  it  our  endeavor  that  those  who  are  not  able  or  willing 
to  get  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  got  from  Greek  or  Latin 
•should  yet  receive  some  corresponding  benefits  in  another 
way. 

We  got,  first  of  all,  a  thoro  drilling  in  grammar,  acci¬ 
dence  first  and  syntax  afterwards.  Man  has  many  tools, 
but  the  most  powerful  of  all  is  language.  In  dealing 
with^  language  generally,  with  our  own  language,  and 
with  any  other  languages  which  we  may  use,  we  conceive 
that  we  thus  acquired  a  certainty,  an  accuracy,  a  con¬ 
fidence,  a  sense  of  what  is  possible  and  not  possible  in 
language,  which  we,  at  any  rate,  should  not  have  acquired 

*  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the 
London  Times. 
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in  any  other  way.  Further,  we  became  acquainted  with 
masterpieces  of  all  time — with  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Horace,. 
Catullus,  Juvenal,  Cicero,  Livy,  Caesar,  Tacitus;  and  in 
Greek  with  even  greater  masterpieces — Homer,  the  trage¬ 
dians,  Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  De¬ 
mosthenes.  In  Greek  we  learned  to  know  the  finest,  the 
most  graceful,  the  most  musical,  the  most  flexible  of  all 
instruments  of  human  expression. 

Then  we  had  to  translate  into  English  from  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  at  sight.  That  was  a  fine  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  in  itself.  We  knew  that  the  passage  before  us  must 
contain  a  coherent,  intelligible,  logical  series  of  expressions. 
We  had  to  construct,  first  of  all,  and  often  from  imperfect 
knowledge,  a  conception  of  its  general  purport;  then  we 
had  to  work  out  the  detail  and  seize  the  finest  shades  of 
meaning;  then  we  had  to  find  in  English  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  orderly,  rhythmical,  harmonious,  to  render  the 
general  effect  and  the  particular  phrases,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  our  prose  would  be  judged  by  a  critic  who  was 
a  scholar,  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  English. 
Thus,  we  learned  to  use  our  own  language.  The  translation 
of  ideas  or  statements  or  arguments  conveyed  in  one 
language  into  the  approximate  equivalents  of  another 
speech  involves  a  whole  set  of  useful  mental  gymnastics. 
I  always  think  that  bilinguals,  like  the  Welsh,  whose 
education  is  carried  on  in  two  languages,  must  get  more 
from  their  elementary  schools  than  the  scholars  of  a  country 
like  England,  where  only  one  language  is  used  in  school. 

Then  we  composed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  prose  and  verse. 
I  suppose  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  work  was  reading, 

■  just  reading,  Greek.  But  next  to  that  I  should  certainly 
put  successful  composition  in  Latin  or  Greek  verse.  Yet, 
if  one  part  of  our  classical  system  must  be  jettisoned  to 
save  the  rest,  I  imagine  it  should  be  the  verses.  They 
were  useful  to  some,  I  am  certain;  perhaps  they  were  not 
useful  to  all.  But  no  wrestling  with  the  awkward  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  German  sentence,  no  graceful  maneuvering  with 
the  myriad  idioms  of  French,  will  ever  give  the  easy  mastery 
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of  language  in  general  that  comes  from  long  practise  in  the 
artistic  construction  of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences.  You 
have  only  to  survey  English  prose  before  and  after  the 
classical  revival  to  see  how  much  our  language  owes  in 
rhythmical  and  musical  variety,  in  skilled  coordination, 
in  resources  of  style  to  men  who  had  learned  to  write  Latin 
and  Greek.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
no  one  works  for  himself  in  that  workshop. 

Then  we  got  an  introduction  to  foreign  history,  politics, 
customs,  and  institutions.  What  is  valuable  in  historical 
education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  facts  or  dates, 
or  even  the  comprehension  of  a  reasoned  account  of  the 
causal  determination  of  a  nation’s  destiny,  but  the  living 
into  the  life  of  a  people  whose  manners,  customs,  ideas, 
institutions  are  different  from  our  own,  and  yet  not  so 
different  that  we  can  not  understand  them.  That  we  got, 
and  got  not  by  lectures  or  systematic  instruction,  but 
in  the  effort  to  master  and  understand  the  books  that 
we  were  set  to  read.  And  these  peoples,  whose  life  we 
got  to  know  as  if  they  had  been  our  cousins,  are  the  peoples 
on  whose  civilization  is  based  the  whole  of  modem  European 
culture  and  polity.  I  think  even  the  stupidest,  the  idlest, 
the  most  recalcitrant  of  us  learned  something  from  this. 

Other  things  we  learned,  a  little  at  school,  more  at  the 
university:  political,  moral,  and  metaphysical  philosophy; 
but  I  am  now  dealing  more  with  classics  at  school  than 
classics  at  the  university. 

All  the  boys  at  my  school  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
these  things,  but  only  the  minority  used  that  opportunity; 
many  of  those  who  failed  to  make  much  progress  were  stupid 
and  dull  at  books;  others  were  idle;  but  all  of  them,  I 
think,  learned  something ;  and  some  of  them,  I  know,  have 
lived  to  regret  that  they  did  not  learn  more.  But  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  many  of  them  might  have  learned 
more  if  the  course  of  study  had  been  better  suited  to  their 
faculties.  Greek  and  Latin  are  undeniably  difficult  lan¬ 
guages,  and  until  you  have  got  some  way  with  them  you 
get  little  except  a  drilling  in  language. 
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I  think  it  probable  that  those  of  us  who  had  a  taste  for 
languages  and  literature  learned  more  in  those  days  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  classics  than 
similar  schoolboys  do  now.  Mathematics  took  a  back  seat; 
you  could  learn  some,  if  you  liked,  but  no  one  bothered  you 
much  if  you  did  not  like.  We  used  to  draw  a  great  many 
maps,  and  we  took  great  pride  in  making  them  look  neat 
and  pretty,  and  decorating  them  with  water  colors;  we 
learned  no  systematic  history;  there  was  a  little  science 
going,  which  used  to  turn  up  in  the  most  capricious  way. 
Looking  back,  I  can  not  imagine  why  I  should  have  learned 
a  little  geology,  a  little  botany,  a  little  crystallography 
(save  the  mark!),  and  should  never  have  pursued  any  of 
these  studies  any  further,  nor  have  learned  any  chemistry  or 
physics.  I  have  never  done  a  laboratory  experiment  in 
my  life;  and  theoretically  I  regard  that  as  indicating  a 
defect  in  the  old  educational  system.  Boys  in  modern 
schools  have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  these  subjects, 
and  I  hope  they  are  the  better  for  them;  they  certainly  have 
less  time  for  Latin  and  Greek;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Latin  and  Greek  are  being  pushed  aside,  and  why  the 
most  ardent  of  their  friends  can  no  longer  demand  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  the  universal  instrument  of  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  a  headmaster,  valuing  Greek 
and  Latin  as  I  do,  and  as  many  of  them  do,  I  should  aim  at 
making  Greek  and  Latin  a  prize  for  those  boys  who  proved 
themselves  capable  of  learning  other  and  easier  languages. 
I  think  every  boy  who  aspires  to  a  secondary  education, 
liberal  or  commercial,  should  learn  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  and,  for  many  reasons,  I  think  that  universal 
language  should  be  French.  If  such  a  boy  proved  dull  at 
French  I  would  nevertheless  keep  him  at  it  all  his  school 
days,  so  that  when  he  left  me  he  should  at  least  have  got 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  some  foreign  language.  If  he 
proved  bright  at  French  I  would  put  him  on  to  another 
language;  Latin  if  he  desired  a  liberal  education,  German 
if  his  aspirations  were  commercial.  And  I  would  have  a 
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small  and  select  body — three  classes  at  most,  unless  the 
school  were  very  large — a  body  of  Grecians,  all  industrious 
and  gifted,  who  would  be  put  on  rapidly  in  Greek  and  Latin 
and  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  classical  education  without 
being  impeded  by  the  dullards.  Such  boys  under  such 
circumstances  would  learn  more  Latin  and  Greek  in  four 
years  than  most  of  us  did  in  ten;  and  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  their  other  studies  did  not  suffer.  The 
classical  scholarships  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  be  prizes,  to  which  such  boys  could  aspire. 
By  this  means  we  should  keep  alight  the  torch  of  classical 
learning,  scholarship,  and  education,  without  interfering 
with  the  utilitarian  ends  and  desires  of  modern  parents. 
No  boy  would  be  forced  to  learn  Latin  or  Greek  unless  his 
parents  wisht  it. 

If  this  were  done,  the  chief  part  of  most  great  schools 
would  be  a  modern  side.  On  this  side  science  (including 
the  chief  part  of  geography)  and  mathematics  would  have 
their  appropriate  places,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  allot, 
and  English  (including  English  history)  would  be  thoroly 
taught  thruout  by  the  medium  of  the  English  classics, 
and  otherwise.  French  and  German  would  represent  the 
side  of  culture  which  can  only  be  developed  thru  foreign 
language  and  literature.  How  far  can  French  and  German 
be  made  to  supply  that  sort  of  training  which  Greek  and 
Latin  have  given,  and  still  give,  to  the  best  schoolboys 
on  our  great  classical  sides?  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  being  generally  made  to 
attain  this  ideal,  but  I  believe  that  the  domination  of  the 
direct  method  and  the  study  of  phonetics  have  tended  to 
put  this  objective  out  of  sight  and  to  push  aside  written 
translation,  written  composition,  and  the  study  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  masterpieces.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster, 
and  I  should  not  be  entitled,  even  if  I  was  inclined,  to  say 
anything  against  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages.  But  I  think  a  point  must  be  reached  in  every 
boy’s  school  career  at  which  the  literary  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  should  become  more  important  than  the  oral.  From 
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this  point  onwards  I  think  that  more  might  be  made  of 
French  and  German  as  instruments  of  liberal  education 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Let  us  take  French  first,  and  the  various  points  in  order. 
To  begin  with,  French  has  an  advantage  which  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin  have.  French  diction  has  been  developed 
into  a  fine  art.  It  has  its  professors,  whose  methods  I 
know  from  experience  to  be  admirable.  We  know  exactly 
how  French  ought  to  be  pronounced.  I,  you,  or  they  may 
not  be  able  to  do  it  right,  but  it  is  agreed  how  it  should  be 
done.  It  is  pronounced  with  the  utmost  accuracy  both 
in  its  consonants  and  its  vowels.  No  consonant  is  slurred; 
every  vowel  is  true  and  pure.  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  slurred  and  blurred;  many  of  our  consonants  are  half 
swallowed;  many  of  our  vowels  are  ordinarily  pronounced 
as  irregular  diphthongs.  I  do  not  hope  to  alter  the  main 
characteristics  of  English  pronunciation;  and  an  English 
diction  class  would  probably  bring  the  schoolmaster  into 
collision  with  many  of  the  parents,  who  might  find  that  the 
pronunciation  learned  at  home  was  being  condemned  as 
vulgar  and  incorrect,  and,  in  any  case,  would  consider  accurate 
enunciation  to  be  priggish,  pedantic,  and  affected.  But  if 
boys  were  taught  (very  likely  they  are  so  taught  in  some 
schools)  to  give  full  value  to  French  consonants  and  vowels, 
and  made  to  practise  until  they  had  learned  to  use  in  speech 
their  lips  and  tongue  and  teeth,  they  would  not  only  learn 
to  pronounce  French,  they  would  not  only  learn  the  full 
beauty  of  French  sonorities,  but  they  would  learn  the 
principles  of  elocution,  which  would  be  of  value  to  them 
should  they  become  schoolmasters,  professors,  barristers, 
clergymen,  actors,  singers,  or  politicians.  Moreover,  they 
would  approach  the  pronunciation  of  any  new  language 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  points  to  be  observed  and  a  trained 
mechanism  of  speech.  They  might  even  unconsciously 
improve  their  pronunciation  of  English.  German  pro¬ 
nunciation  might  also  be  made  a  useful  exercise,  but  it 
is  not  comparable  in  elegance  and  accuracy  to  French. 

Now,  unfortunately,  Greek  has  not  this  advantage.  We 
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do  not  know  the  full  beauty  of  Greek,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  it  was  pronounced.  We  can  not  give  it  its  true 
sonorities.  We  do  not  know  how  accent,  stress,  and  quantity 
were  reconciled.  Greek  is  marvellously  beautiful,  even 
as  we  recite  it.  How  much  more  beautiful  it  must  have 
been  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  actor  or  orator!  The  “new” 
pronunciation  of  Latin  is  nearer  the  mark  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  get  with  Greek.  But  I  doubt  whether  Cicero  would 
understand  a  professor  of  phonetics  speaking  Latin. 

Next,  as  to  grammar.  French  grammar  is  a  pretty 
study;  but  it  is  not  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Greek  or 
Latin  grammar.  All  the  more  reason  that  it  should  be 
accurately  learned.  Many  of  its  processes  are  of  great  inter¬ 
est  in  relation  to  logic  and  thought.  When  I  used  to  ex¬ 
amine  in  French  I  used  to  be  astonished  at  the  grammatical 
inaccuracy  even  of  good  candidates.  Few  seemed  to  know 
that  a  French  sentence  as  a  rule  can  only  mean  one  precise 
thing,  and  that  attention  to  grammar  will  disclose  what 
that  precise  thing  must  be. 

German  grammar  is  more  troublesome.  The  accidence  is 
very  arbitrary,  and  can  only  be  mastered  by  an  effort  of 
memory.  But  such  efforts  of  memory  should  be  made  in 
youth.  The  time  of  youth  is  less  valuable,  and  the  verbal 
memory  is  at  its  best  in  youth.  If  French  and  German  are 
taught  in  schools,  they  should  be  taught  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  grammatical  accuracy.  That  is,  among  other 
things,  a  useful  moral  discipline. 

There  is  no  lack  of  masterpieces  in  French.  French, 
especially  modern  French,  has  its  lyrical  poets,  and  some  of 
them  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  The  English,  in 
their  pride  of  poetical  wealth,  are  apt  to  decry  French 
poetry.  I  think  that  must  be  because  they  do  not  know 
it,  or  perhaps  because  they  have  never  heard  it  read  aloud 
as  it  should  be  read.  French  prose  is  an  incomparable 
instrument  of  lucid  and  brilliant  expression.  There  is 
no  lack  of  texts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  of  the  nineteenth.  French  is  so  easy  that  school¬ 
boys  might  read  a  great  many  books.  It  is  very  undesir- 
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able  that  boys  working  at  French  and  German  should  work 
thru  their  texts  so  slowly  as  our  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
were  taken  in  school.  They  ought  to  learn  to  read  French 
and  German  for  pleasure.  Grecian  schoolboys  learn  to 
read  Homer.  I  do  not  see  why  sixth-form  schoolboys  should 
not  read  Commines  and  selected  essays  of  Montaigne. 
The  French  comedians  offer,  besides  classical  specimens 
of  literature,  a  mirror  of  seventeenth  century  and  eighteenth 
century  life  in  France.  In  history,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  texts  so  suitable  for  the  illumination  of  schoolboys  as 
Caesar,  Tacitus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides.  The  invention 
of  printing  has  made  our  modern  historians  intolerably 
prolix.  vrfKioi,  ovSe  i<ra<n  o<T(f)  7:kiov  rffitw  TravTos.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  had  to  consider  the  value  of  the  scribe’s 
time.  What  modem  work  is  worthy  of  lineal  study  as 
Tacitus’s  Germania  deserves  it?  I  can  think  of  none  ex¬ 
cept  Bacon’s  Henry  VII. 

In  German  masterpieces  are  more  rare  and  less  varied 
in  character.  At  one  time,  when  the  Germans  were  proud 
to  learn  from  the  French,  German  prose  lookt  as  if  it  might 
develop  into  an  artistic  instrument.  But  that  process 
of  development  ceased  with  Heine,  and  there  are  but 
few  German  writers  who  are  accepted  as  classics,  as  Pascal, 
Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  many  others  are  accepted.  No  modern  German 
writer  carries  on  the  classical  tradition;  even  less  has  any 
the  classical  and  individual  style  of  Flaubert,  Maupassant, 
Anatole  France.  Still,  there  are  plenty  of  German  texts 
that  no  schoolboy  need  regret  to  have  studied.  And  the 
German  lyrics  of  the  great  period  show  what  poetic  genius 
can  do,  even  with  somewhat  intractable  material. 

Translation  from  French  into  English  can  not  be  made 
so  valuable  an  exercise  as  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek. 
Good  French  prose  is  seldom  difficult  to  an  Englishman, 
unless  perhaps  in  vocabulary,  and  we  do  not  want  our 
schoolboys  to  spend  their  energies  in  learning  hard  words. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  racking 
their  brains  with  Mallarm^.  Not  only  is  it  the  genius  of 
French  expression  to  be  lucid,  but  the  order  of  words 
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in  French  is  similar  to  that  in  English,  the  construction  of 
the  language  is  similar,  and  the  syntactical  methods  are 
familiar  to  us.  Still,  there  is  room  here  for  some  exercise 
in  style  and  accuracy.  I  once  asked  an  acquaintance  who 
had  obtained  a  first  class  in  the  Modem  Languages  Tripos 
at  Cambridge  and  specialized  in  French,  to  translate  an 
article  written  in  French.  Not  only  did  the  translation, 
when  it  arrived,  contain  many  blunders,  but  it  showed  no 
attempt  to  render  the  original  into  elegant  and  idiomatic, 
even  into  printable,  English.  It  required  to  be  rewritten. 
This  seems  to  show  in  the  Modem  Languages  Tripos  neglect 
of  one  of  the  most  important  educational  sides  of  language 
study. 

Translation  from  the  German  is  more  difficult,  and, 
owing  to  the  structure  of  the  German  language,  it  affords 
a  more  valuable  exercise  than  translation  from  the  French. 

Translation  into  French  is  a  very  charming  and  tanta¬ 
lizing  game.  I  think  schoolboys  might  well  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  practising  it.  After  they  had  attained 
some  proficiency  they  might  be  trained  in  extempore 
translation.  One  advantage  of  learning  an  easy  language 
is  that  you  can  carry  it  much  further  than  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  advantage  should  be  utilized. 

Translation  into  German  is  necessary  for  the  learning 
of  German.  I  can  not  imagine  any  one  practising  it  except 
from  sheer  necessity.  But  it  is  not  undesirable  that  school¬ 
boys  should  have  some  disagreeable  tasks.  They  should 
be  warned,  however,  on  no  account  to  imitate  German 
methods  of  expression  in  their  English  style. 

After  much  reflection  I  do  not  think  that  schoolboys  are 
ever  likely,  from  the  study  of  French  texts  or  German 
texts,  to  obtain  the  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of 
foreign  nations  that  we  used  to  get  from  reading  Greek 
and  Latin.  There  are  no  French  books— at  least,  none  of 
manageable  dimensions — that  throw  such  light  on  the 
life  of  France  as  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Livy,  Juvenal,  and  the 
speeches  of  Cicero  throw  upon  Roman  life;  none  that  are 
so  well  worth  study  from  this  point  of  view  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  and  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
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thenes.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  French  literature  is, 
and  always  has  been,  divorced  from  politics.  Horace  and 
La  Fontaine  have  many  similarities;  but  Horace  is  a  mine 
of  political  and  social  allusion;  not  so  La  Fontaine.  French 
memoirs  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  literature,  and  if  they 
were  you  could  not  put  schoolboys  thru  a  course  of  them. 
Commines  is  an  exception,  but  he  is  only  suitable  for  the 
very  advanced — schoolmasters  as  well  as  schoolboys.  The 
history  and  the  antiquities  are  too  difficult.  Montesquieu 
and  Rousseau  are  only  theorists,  and  not  very  good  theorists 
at  that.  I  think  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  teach¬ 
ing  boys  with  their  books  the  dramatic  and  fascinating 
history  of  France.  While  reading  Moli^re  and  Boileau 
they  might  learn  the  history  of  Louis  XIV,  with  explana¬ 
tory  retrospects.  But,  whatever  the  difficulties,  if  French 
is  to  take  the  place  of  Greek  or  Latin  in  our  schools,  it 
can  not  be  enough  that  the  boys  or  the  girls  should  only 
learn  French  language  and  French  literature.  They  must 
learn  something  about  France,  about  French  history, 
French  institutions,  French  customs,  French  manners; 
otherwise  they  will  have  mist  one-half  of  the  benefit 
that  we  got  from  learning  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  possibilities  of  modern  languages  in  education  are 
decidedly  superior  for  a  great  number  of  boys  to  those  of 
the  old  classical  system.  This  is  another  case  in  which 
the  half  may  be  better  than  the  whole.  We  few,  we  happy 
few,  learned  many  things  which  are  a  priceless  possession. 
But  many  of  our  stupid  friends,  and  many  of  our  idle  friends 
— some  of  them  have  since  proved  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
neither  idle  nor  stupid— learned  but  little.  Let  us  take, 
then,  for  the  humane  studies,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  half 
the  time,  in  school  and  out;  let  us  leave  to  the  other  studies 
— mathematics,  science,  drawing,  carpentry,  drilling,  any¬ 
thing  you  please — the  other  half.  For  the  Grecians  we 
might  poach  a  little  on  that  half.  Of  the  humane  half 
let  us  take  one- third  for  English.  That  leaves  us  eight 
hours  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  little  more — of  school  time — to 
be  devoted  to  foreign  languages.  Let  the  boy  who  is 
fit  to  learn  but  one  language  give  all  that  time  to  French. 
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Let  the  boy  who  is  fit  to  learn  French  and  German,  or  French 
and  Latin,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  give  all  that  time  to  those. 
But  if  any  boy  learns  only  French,  let  him  learn  that 
thoroly.  Let  him  learn  to  pronounce  it,  let  him  learn 
its  grammar,  let  him  read  the  French  classics,  let  him 
translate  French  into  English  and  English  into  French, 
let  him  learn  something  about  France,  her  romantic  history,  • 
and  her  gifted  people.  Dull  as  he  may  be,  idle  as  he  may 
wish  to-be,  after  five  or  six  years  on  French  he  wdll  have 
learned  something  that  will  widen  his  intellectual  horizon, 
and  develop  his  capacities  where  they  most  need  develop¬ 
ment. 

With  German  the  problem  is  still  more  difficult.  German 
literature  begins,  for  our  purposes,  with  Lessing,  and, 

I  am  afraid,  for  our  purposes  we  must  say  that  it  almost 
comes  to  an  end  with  Heine.  In  that  period  many  things 
happened  in  Germany,  but  we  can  not  say  there  was  any 
German  history.  All  the  same,  let  us  work  on  the  same 
lines.  Let  the  boy  who  has  been  promoted  to  German 
give  half  the  language-time  to  German  and  half  to  French. 
Let  him  learn  to  pronounce  German  according  to  the  best 
school — the  school  of  the  German  theater;  let  him  get 
its  grammar  into  his  bones,  let  him  read  the  German  classics; 
let  him  translate  German  into  English,  and  English  into 
German. 

All  this  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  if  a  parent  wants 
his  boy  to  learn  French  and  German,  he  had  better  see 
that  he  learns  them  before  he  is  ten;  if  possible,  before  he 
is  eight.  That  is  the  time  to  learn  languages  orally,  the 
time  when  Nature  fits  us  to  learn  our  own.  But  most 
parents  can  not  afford  to  have  their  children  taught  either 
or  both  languages  in  this  way;  and  if  any  boy  comes  to 
my  ideal  school  knowing  French  and  German  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  lower  fifth,  as  well  may  happen,  I  shall 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  I  shall  put  him  into  the  lower 
fifth  for  French  and  German.  He  may  not  understand 
all  that  he  hears  there,  but  he  will  not  forget  what  he 
has  learned,  and  he  can  put  the  chief  part  of  his  work  into 
English  and  the  other  studies.  Or  he  may  go  into  the  lowest 
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Grecian  class,  and  start  right  off  on  Latin  and  Greek. 
Having  learned  two  foreign  languages,  he  is  probably  the 
better  fitted  to  learn  others.  But  schools  must  be  organized 
for  the  average,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  for  some  long 
time  to  come  more  than  a  few  boys  or  girls  will  learn  French 
and  German  from  their  nurses  and  nursery  govemesses- 
— to  any  real  purpose. 

I  am  an  examiner,  perhaps  the  Arch-Examiner;  but  I 
will  not  dispute  that  title  with  any  one  who  thinks  he  has 
a  better  right  to  it.  I  was  led  to  write  this  paper  by  a 
practical  problem  which  has  been  occupying  my  mind  for 
many  months.  In  one  of  our  examinations,  which  is 
intended  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  boys  at  about  the 
age  when  they  leave  the  public  schools,  we  have  a  higher 
grade  examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German. 
Candidates  must  take  one  foreign  language,  but  they  need 
not  take  any  in  the  higher  grade;  they  may,  however, 
take  any  one,  or  any  two.  The  languages  in  this  grade 
are  all  of  equal  value;  and  we  have  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  them;  that  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do.  The 
headmasters  who  are  interested  in  Greek  and  Latin  asked 
us  to  set  a  general  paper  such  as  classical  candidates  are 
ready  to  take,  in  Greek  and  Latin  history,  customs,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  institutions.  This  we  could  easily  do  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  if  we  did  it  for  Latin  and  Greek  we  must 
also  do  it  for  French  and  German,  otherwise  the  classical 
candidates  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Does  any  one 
think  we  could  do  it  just  now  in  French  and  German?  If 
so,  does  any  one  think  he  can  suggest  a  syllabus  that  would 
suit ‘our  purposes  and  also  suit  his  school?  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  many  syllabuses;  but  I  can  not  think  of  any  that 
would  not  drive  our  candidates  from  the  schools  to  the 
crammers.  But  if  education  in  French  and  German  had 
been  developed  as  classical  education  has  been  we  should 
be  able  to  do  what  we  desire.  Perhaps,  ten  years  hence,, 
we  may  be  able  to  do  it. 

Stanley  Leathes 

London,  England 


VI 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARENT  TO¬ 
WARD  EDUCATION' 

The  Attitude  of  the  American  Parent  toward  Education — 
that  is  the  subject  the  Executive  Committee  instructed 
me  to  talk  to  you  about  this  evening.  As,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  been  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  the  administrative  side  of  a  huge  system  of  schools, 
I  felt  no  peculiar  fitness  to  discuss  the  traits,  general  or 
particular,  of  the  American  parent.  All  that  I  could 
promise  to  do  was  to  collect  and  collate  information  de¬ 
rived  from  those  whose  vocation  brings  them  into  close 
contact  with  the  parents  of  our  students. 

There  seemed  to  be  two  main  sources  of  information — 
deans  of  colleges  and  principals  of  high  schools. 

I  must  confess  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  extract  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  deans.  From  one  dean  whom  I  approached 
I  could  gather  only  that  when  a  parent  comes  to  the  college 
to  talk  over  the  prospects  of  some  “young  barbarian,” 
he  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  “infuriated.”  Another 
dean  of  a  large  college  writes  me:  “My  own  experience 
would  indicate  that  parents  take  exceedingly  little  interest 
in  the  higher  education  of  their  children.  They  rarely 
call  to  see  us  and  rarely  write  letters  that  indicate  anything 
more  than  solicitude  over  some  trifling  incident  in  the  career 
of  the  child.  If  I  were  to  make  any  criticism  of  them  as 
a  class,  it  is  that  they  neglect  the  subject  of  their  children’s 
educational  opportunities.”  My  friend,  the  dean,  I  fear, 
is  guilty  of  a  non  sequitur.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
a  father  does  not  write  to  the  dean  or  does  not  call  upon 
him,  that  therefore  he  neglects  the  subject  of  his  son’s 

*  Presidential  address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
29,  1912. 
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education.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  was  at  college  my  father 
and  mother  never  wrote  to  the  college  authorities  or  ex¬ 
changed  words  with  them,  and  yet  they  took  the  most 
intense  interest  in  their  son’s  education.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  I  never  wrote  to  the  college  authorities  when  my 
son  was  at  college,  and  yet  I  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
progress,  and  I  even  listened  with  delight  to  his  slangy — 
the  college  youth  never  fails  to  pick  up  slang,  whatever 
subject  of  the  curriculum  he  may  neglect — descriptions 
of  the  eccentricities  of  his  professors  and  the  pranks  of 
his  fellow  students.  The  fact  is  the  boy  enters  college  just 
at  the  age  when  his  most  intense  desire  is  independence — to 
think  for  himself  and  to  act  without  being  obliged  to 
render  a  minute  account  of  his  actions.  Happy  the  youth 
who,  at  this  critical  period  of  his  development,  falls  under 
the  influence  of  men  of  culture  in  his  college,  whom  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  honor  and  to  imitate.  And  the  wise 
parent,  as  long  as  he  knows  that  his  son  is  independently 
following  good  guidance,  will  do  well  not  to  bother  the 
dean  unnecessarily,  and  not  to  make  life  a  burden  to  his 
son  by  openly  obtruding  his  counsel  or  openly  displaying 
his  authority. 

Another  dean  whom  I  consulted  does  not  accept  the  view 
that  parents  generally  neglect  the  subject  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  education.  “Each  fall,’’  he  says,  “I  ask  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  new  students  if  they  w^ould  care  to  come 
to  see  me,  and  I  find  an  encouraging  number  who  are  really 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  college  in  seeing  that  the 
student  profits  by  his  college  work.’’  Possibly  this  opinion 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  enormous  growth  in  the 
number  of  those  who  seek  the  advantages  of  college  life, 
the  college  is  now  drawing  upon  sources  from  which,  say 
twenty-five  years  ago,  few  college  students  were  derived. 
The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  boy  who  lookt 
forward  to  college  life,  it  was  fair  to  assume,  came  from 
a  stock  that  had  the  tradition  of  what  is  called  culture. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  or  a  teacher,  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  or  an  engineer.  But  now,  the  colleges  are 
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largely  recruited  not  only  from  these  sources,  but  from  the 
idle  rich,  and  from  the  industrious,  but  often  uncultured, 
poor.  And  it  is  well  that  both  classes  should  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  teachers.  The  idle  rich  are  apt  to  neglect 
their  parental  duties.  The  industrious  poor  too  often 
do  not  know  how  to  advise  or  guide  their  sons  in  college 
life.  That  the  rich  boy  may  not  acquire  deep-rooted  habits* 
of  idleness  and  extravagance,  or  worse,  and  that  the  poor 
boy  may  not  yield  to  temptation,  and  that  he  may  derive 
some  benefits  from  his  college  life  that  will  repay  the  self- 
denial  of  his  parents,  and  enable  him  to  fill  a  large  place 
in  society,  it  behooves  the  college  authorities  to  invite, 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  and,  where  necessary,  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duties.  In  my  day  in  college  in  another  land,  a  boy  was 
allowed,  so  long  as  he  attended  lectures  with  reasonable 
regularity,  to  sink  or  swim,  morally  and  intellectually, 
without  aid  and  apparently  without  sympathy,  from  the 
college  professors.  And  no  small  proportion  of  my  fellow 
students  went  to  the  bad.  For  the  boy  of  weak  character 
the  only  safety  lies  in  cooperation  between  the  college  and 
the  parent,  and  the  first  move  must  come  from  the  college; 
for  the  parent  is  diffident,  trusts  too  much  to  the  college, 
does  not  know,  even  when  he  has  good  intentions,  how 
to  act,  and  is  too  often,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
mother,  tyrannized  over  by  the  child. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  correspondence  with  college  deans 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  these  officers  have  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  American  parent.  Even  Dean  Briggs, 
of  Harvard,  in  his  charming  essay  on  Fathers,  mothers^ 
and  freshmen,  tells  us  of  parents  who  shift  all  responsibility 
for  the  training  of  their  children  to  the  school  or  the  college, 
of  parents  who  distrust  their  sons,  of  parents  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  children’s  character,  of  the  fathers  who 
condone  or  excuse  the  vices  of  their  sons,  of  the  “trivially 
biographic  mother;’’  of  the  father  who  suggests  that  the 
college  should  employ,  at  his  expense,  a  detective  against 
his  son;  of  the  father  who,  when  his  son  is  suspended  from 
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the  university,  keeps  him  in  a  neighboring  city,  at  any 
cost  and  with  any  risk  and  with  any  amount  of  prevarica¬ 
tion,  rather  than  take  him  home  and  let  the  neighbors 
suspect  the  truth;  of  the  father  who,  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  the  life  of  a  wayward  son,  goes  to  Europe  for  pleasure 
(tho,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  been  of  little  use  at  home), 
of  the  father  who  argues  that  his  son’s  love  of  drink  can 
not  be  hereditary,  since  he  himself  had  straightened  out 
before  his  son  was  born;  of  the  father  who  combines  with 
the  son  to  keep  the  mother  in  ignorance  of  the  son’s  mis¬ 
doings;  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  can  recognize  no 
evil,  even  when  it  is  writ  large  in  their  children — who 
attribute  “truth  to  the  tricky,  sobriety  to  the  vinous, 
and  chastity  to  the  wanton;”  and  of  the  parents  who  ex¬ 
cuse  “selfishness,  trickiness,  cruelty,  and  even  vice”  in 
their  sons  on  the  “wild  oats”  theory  that  “boys  will  be 
boys.”  Only  at  the  close  of  his  essay  does  Dean  Briggs 
refer  to  the  wise  parent,  and  then  only  to  the  wise  parent 
who  has  failed.  “Yet  some  fathers  and  mothers,”  he 
says,  “whose  sons  have  gone  wrong  stand  out  clearly  in 
my  mind  as  almost  everything  that  a  parent  should  be — 
asking  no  favors,  seeing  clearly  and  promptly  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  honorable  and  the  dishonorable,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  honorable  and  the  half  honorable, 
holding  the  standard  high  for  their  sons  and  for  themselves 
in  every  relation  of  life;  women  struggling  in  silent  loyalty 
to  free  their  children  from  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers, 
and  men  as  tender  as  women  and  as  true  as  truth  itself. 
What  they  are  to  their  sons,  we  can  only  guess;  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  they  are  ‘as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.’  ” 

Surely,  Dean  Briggs  forgot  to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  great 
host  of  parents  whose  sons  did  not  go  wrong  in  college, 
and  who  must  have  been  “almost  everything  that  a  parent 
should  be.”  I  would  fain  believe  that  such  parents  and 
such  sons  are,  if  not  a  majority,  at  least  a  very  large  minority. 

The  secondary  school,  however,  affords  a  better  field 
for  the  investigation  of  parents  than  either  the  college  or 
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the  university.  The  student  in  the  secondary  school  has 
hardly  begun  to  assume  the  airs  of  independence  that 
distinguish  the  college  youth;  consequently,  the  parent, 
if  he  chooses,  has  more  influence  over  him.  The  students 
in  the  public  high  schools  live  at  home.  Hence,  the  teachers 
may  come  into  close  contact  with  the  parents  and  have 
thousands  of  opportunities  of  studying  them  which  the 
college  dean  or  college  professor  has  not. 

Among  the  parents  of  high  school  students  in  New  York 
City  may  be  found  every  possible  shade  of  character.  A 
few  distinct  types,  however,  stand  out  very  clearly. 

First,  there  is  the  helpful  type.  The  distinctive  mark 
of  parents  of  this  type  is  that  they  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  in  the  training  of  their  children.  They  believe 
in  the  school,  they  respect  the  teachers.  They  are  eager 
to  find  out  what  the  school  requires  of  their  children,  and 
then  they  try  to  have  their  children  meet  that  requirement. 
They  attend  parents’  meetings  and  they  welcome  the 
teachers  in  their  homes.  The  mother  never  takes  the 
girl  shopping  during  school  hours;  and  the  father  never 
keeps  the  boy  home  to  run  errands.  They  set  apart  hours 
for  the  children’s  play  and  hours  for  the  children’s  work, 
and  see  that  they  are  rigorously  kept.  They  counsel  with 
the  principal  and  the  teacher  as  to  the  selection  of  a  college 
or  professional  school  after  the  secondary  course  is  over, 
and  aid  in  shaping  the  high  school  course  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  institution  the  student  is  destined  to 
enter.  The  children  of  such  parents  come  to  school  regu¬ 
larly  and  punctually  and  always  with  their  lessons  pre¬ 
pared. 

Parents  of  the  helpful  type  may  be  found  among  the 
poor  as  well  as  among  the  rich  and  the  fairly  well-to-do. 
They  are  not  always  educated  men  and  women,  either. 
They  are,  in  my  city,  most  numerous  among  the  Hebrews. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  among  our 
foreign-bom  citizens  such  respect  for  education  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Hebrews.  “I  have  just  sent,”  writes  one  of 
my  high  school  principals,  “a  young  man  to  college  who 
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is  one  of  a  family  of  nine  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
helped  thru  grammar  school  and  high  school  by  an  Italian 
blacksmith,  their  uncle;  and  last  year  another  boy  of  the 
same  family  won  a  valuable  scholarship  at  a  great  university. 
This  man’s  ambition  for  his  nephews  and  nieces  is  to  make 
them  first  of  all  educated  men  and  women,  and  it  is  notable 
that  he  has  preferred  for  them  a  classical  education  beyond 
the  grammar  school  stage  of  their  work,” 

The  critical  but  unreasonable  parent  next  claims  our 
attention.  Such  parents  have  generally  very  decided 
views  about  the  schools.  The  curriculum  is  too  heavy^ 
or  too  light,  or  too  inelastic;  the  teachers  do  not  know  how 
to  teach,  or  they  are  not  helpful  and  not  sympathetic. 
When  a  child  does  wrong  or  fails  in  his  studies,  the  critical 
parent  invariably  takes  the  child’s  part  and  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  in  the  wrong.  It  is  characteristic  of  such  parents 
that  they  are  always  looking  for  favors.  They  wish  special 
courses  of  study  for  their  children.  They  demand  that 
they  receive  special  attention  and  that  they  be  excused 
for  lateness  or  absence  on  the  most  flimsy  pretenses.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  sins  of  such  parents  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  visited  upon  the  children.  They  rarely  do  well 
in  school  and  never  receive  all  the  benefit  the  school  is 
able  to  give.  “This  class  of  parents,”  writes  the  principal 
of  a  great  private  school,  who  had  long  experience  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  “which  includes  many  clergymen,  is  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  New  England,  where  they  camp  on  the  trail  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  make  life  a  burden  to  him.” 

And  yet,  it  would  be  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that  all 
critical  parents  are  utterly  unreasonable.  High  schools, 
as  well  as  colleges,  have  their  faults,  and  we  may  occasion¬ 
ally  learn  from  the  critical  parent.  “A  German  father,” 
writes  one  of  my  high  school  principals,  “came  to  see  me, 
because  I  wrote  him  that  his  boy  had  raised  the  cry  of  ‘Fire!’ 
and  almost  precipitated  a  panic  during  a  fire  drill.  He 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  ‘lick’  the  boy.  I  told  him  that 
the  Board  of  Education  did  not  permit  such  a  thing.  With 
that  he  became  very  angry  and  exclaimed :  ‘You  in  America 
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do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  children.  You  spoil  them. 
It  is  in  Germany  that  we  know  how.  I  will  lick  him  my¬ 
self’.”  Before  the  principal  could  interfere  he  had  seized 
his  big  boy  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  from  his  seat,  struck 
him  in  the  face,  and  sent  him  howling  from  the  room. 
The  example  of  this  critical  parent  is  not  one  to  be  imitated, 
but  we  may  at  least  get  the  hint  from  it  that  we  do  the 
child  no  good  when  we  allow  self-indulgence  or  malicious 
mischief  to  go  unpunished. 

The  opportunity  for  free  higher  education  has  brought 
to  notice  very  frequently  of  recent  years  the  parent  who 
is  ambitious  for  his  children,  but  not  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  high  school  principal  brought  to  my  attention 
recently  a  typical  case.  A  girl  had  taken  three  years  to 
do  one  and  one-half  years  of  work.  The  principal  sent 
for  the  mother  and  showed  her  that  it  would  be  impossible 
at  this  rate  of  progress  for  the  girl  to  complete  the  four 
years’  course  within  the  maximum  of  six  years  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Her  reply  was:  “Sure,  Mary 
Ann  must  remain  in  school.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  one  lady  in  the  family.”  Poor  Mary  Ann  was  not 
sufficiently  endowed  mentally  to  accomplish  high  school 
work.  The  mother  had  the  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  chief  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  turn  out  what 
she  termed  “ladies.”  In  such  a  case,  a  principal  has  no 
higher  duty  than  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  parent  to  the  folly 
of  permitting  or  requiring  a  child  to  waste  his  time  on  Latin 
and  algebra,  when  he  has  no  natural  ability  for  such  tasks. 

These  foolish  attempts  to  force  young  people  into  ways 
of  life  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  are  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  poor  fathers  and  mothers  who  think 
they  see  ease  and  affluence  and  genteel  society  for  their 
daughters  in  the  ranks  of  the  teachers.  Here  is  an  instance 
typical  of  thousands,  which  comes  to  me  from  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers.  “We  tried  our  best,”  the 
principal  writes  me,  “to  get  a  certain  pretty,  amiable, 
young  lady  ready  for  promotion,  but  we  failed.  When 
she  had  been  three  terms  in  one  class,  I  begged  her  to  with- 
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draw.  With  tears  in  her  lovely  blue  eyes,  she  said :  ‘I  hate 
to  be  such  a  trouble  to  you,  but  the  fact  is,  my  parents 
think  I’m  smart.  They  have  always  thought  so,  but  I’m 
not.  It  was  very  easy  enough  to  get  on  in  the  lower  schools, 
but  here  the  work  is  too  hard  for  me.  I  want  to  be  a  milliner, 
I  could  make  stylish  hats,  but  my  parents  think  I  should 
be  wasting  my  talents.  If  you  would  only  make  my 
father  believe  that  I  am  not  smart!  I  hate  to  disappoint 
him,  but  I  simply  can  not  understand  the  hard  lessons 
of  this  school.’  Fortunately,  a  young  man  looking  for 
a  pretty,  amiable,  and  capable  wife,  came  along  and  rescued 
Miss  Phoebe.”  “But  I  do  not  believe,”  adds  my  friend, 
the  principal,  “that  her  experience  as  a  pupil  will  affect 
her  attitude  as  a  parent.  If  Mrs.  Phoebe  ever  attends 
any  of  my  mothers’  meetings,  I  know  she  will  tell  me  how 
precocious  her  son  is  and  how  trying  it  is  to  have  him 
kept  back  just  because  the  system  or  the  teacher  is  at 
fault.” 

Miss  Phoebe’s  case  is  typical,  not  merely  of  thousands 
of  young  women,  who,  having  no  talent  for  teaching,  are 
pushed  by  ambitious  but  misguided  parents  into  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  but  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys,  as  well 
as  girls,  who  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  mechanic  arts  and 
are  looking  for  some  pursuit  where  they  can  always  wear 
white  collars  and  keep  their  hands  clean,  without  regard 
to  natural  fitness.  If  you  think  this  an  exaggerated 
statement,  you  have  only  to  glance  at  the  trade  or  vocational 
schools  that  have  been  established  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  agita¬ 
tion  for  industrial  education.  You  will  find  them  few 
in  number  and  poorly  attended.  Whereas,  the  high  schools, 
that  are  supposed  to  lead  to  the  professions  and  commercial 
pursuits,  are  crowded  to  suffocation,  and  often  with  boys 
and  girls  who  would  be  far  better  off  both  materially  and 
intellectually,  if  they  were  learning  a  trade.  Doubtless 
parents,  ambitious  but  misguided,  are  often  to  blame  for 
diverting  the  flow  of  their  children’s  energies  from  its 
proper  channels.  Doubtless,  too,  dislike  for  modem  factory 
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life,  with  its  monotonous  grinding  toil  at  some  minute 
subdivision  of  labor,  has  had  much  to  do  with  diverting 
young  people  from  the  mechanic  arts.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  the  unequalled  liberality  with  which 
education  is  now  provided  at  the  public  expense  has  been, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  cause  of  attracting  to  clerical  and 
professional  pursuits  so  many  young  people  who  have 
no  natural  vocation  therefor. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  with  characteristic  acuteness,  puts 
his  finger  on  this  weak  spot  in  our  armor :  “I  know  the  secret 
of  the  fine,  proud  bearing  of  young  America.  A  child 
is  not  a  fool;  a  child  is  almost  uncannily  shrewd.  And 
when  it  sees  a  splendid  palace  provided  for  it,  when  it  sees 
money  being  showered  upon  hygienic  devices  for  its  com¬ 
fort,  even  upon  trifles  for  its  distraction,  when  it  sees  brains 
all  bent  on  discovering  the  best,  nicest  ways  of  dealing  with 
its  instincts,  when  it  sees  itself  the  center  of  a  magnificent 
pageant,  ritual,  devotion,  almost  worship,  it  naturally 
lifts  its  chin,  puts  its  shoulders  back,  steps  out  with  a  spring, 
and  glances  down  confidently  on  the  whole  world.  Who 
wouldn’t?” 

None  of  us  would  have  the  American  child  less  proud 
and  confident.  But  when  this  pride  and  confidence  lead 
him  to  despise  honest  manual  labor,  and  lead  his  parents 
to  seek  for  some  genteel  pursuit  for  which  he  is  not  fitted, 
it  is  high  time,  in  the  interest  of  society,  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual,  to  hang  out  the  signal  of  danger. 

And  when  this  pride  and  confidence  lead  the  child  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  to  domineer  over 
them,  or  to  take  the  ordering  of  his  ways  into  his  own  hands, 
it  is  altogether  deplorable.  Sad  to  say,  the  parent  con¬ 
trolled  by  his  children  is  now  no  uncommon  type,  as  our 
high  school  faculties  find.  One  principal  has  shown  me 
note  after  note  from  parents  reading:  “Sadie  does  not  wish 
to  return.”  “William  says  he  will  not  go  back.”  “Harold 
does  not  wish  to  continue  school.”  “Ethel  wishes  to  give 
up  her  studies,”  and  so  on,  in  similar  strain.  The  word 
or  the  wish  of  the  child  settles  the  matter,  as  far  as  the 
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parent  is  concerned.  This  type  of  parent — the  one  who 
refers  all  educational  questions  to  the  child  for  decision — is, 
I  regret  to  say,  on  the  increase.  Such  parents  include 
not  only  those  who  have  no  education  themselves,  and  no 
realizing  sense  of  the  effort  required  for  education,  but 
also  no  small  number  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
Perhaps  this  laissez  faire  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  parents 
— this  breaking  down  of  the  best  traditions  of  family  life — 
is  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  universal  education; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  altogether  deplorable. 

Closely  allied  to  the  type  of  parent  controlled  by  his 
children,  is  what  may  be  called  the  neglectful  type  of  parent. 
Such  parents  never  come  to  the  school,  even  upon  special 
invitation.  They  do  not  cooperate  with  the  teacher.  The 
pupil  is  left  very  largely  to  shift  for  himself.  Irregular 
attendance  and  inadequate  preparation  are  usually  the 
result;  and  irregular  attendance  and  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  too  often  lead  to  truancy  and  perhaps  worse.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  said  that  parents  assume  this  attitude  because 
they  are  so  absorbed  in  making  a  living  that  they  have 
no  time  to  devote  to  the  education  of  their  children.  But 
this  statement  is  not  true  of  hundreds  of  parents  who  have 
ample  leisure  if  they  would  only  use  it  aright.  “Many 
mothers,”  writes  one  of  my  Brooklyn  principals,  “have 
telephoned  me  that  they  would  like  to  come  to  see  me 
about  their  boys,  but  that  they  have  so  many  social  obliga¬ 
tions  they  can  not  afford  the  time.  Fathers,  men  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  education  in  Brooklyn,  will  not  give  the  time 
to  their  children  that  they  will  to  their  automobiles  and 
motor  boats.  One  man,  a  prominent  lawyer,  truly  let 
his  son  go  to  the  dogs,  rather  than  take  the  time  to  cooperate 
with  me  in  saving  him.” 

A  variety  of  this  passive  type  is  the  father  who  surrenders 
his  rights  and  neglects  his  duties  by  turning  over  all  direction 
of  his  children’s  education  to  their  mother.  Perhaps 
this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  girls  now  gener¬ 
ally  remain  longer  in  school  than  boys,  the  mother  is  often 
better  educated  than  the  father.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that 
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the  mother  is  generally  more  ambitious  for  the  education 
of  the  children  than  is  the  father.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  nothing  but  bad  effects  can  follow  in  any  family, 
and  particularly  among  the  boys,  when  the  children  see 
that  the  father  is  indifferent  to  the  things  that  pertain  to 
their  higher  welfare. 

But  there  are  worse  things  even  than  indifference  in  some 
fathers.  There  is  the  father  who  is  so  possest  by  greed 
that  he  sends  his  child  to  high  school  only  until  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  job  for  him  without  any  regard  to  his  child’s  prepara¬ 
tion  or  aptitudes.  And  there  is  the  father  who  actually 
opposes  his  child’s  higher  education.  “One  of  the  brightest 
girls,”  says  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school  for  girls, 
“one  of  the  brightest  girls  who  graduated  from  this  school 
met  with  constant  discouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
father,  but  she  persevered  and  is  now  a  teacher  with  a 
splendid  record.”  Another  one,  now  in  training  school, 
has  been  obliged  often  and  often  to  study  her  lessons  in 
the  cellar,  in  order  to  flee  from  her  father’s  anger.  “Time 
and  time  again,”  says  one  principal,  “the  mother  has  come 
to  me  with  words  like  these:  ‘I  do  so  want  my  boy  to  go 
thru  high  school  and  college,  but  his  father  insists  on  putting 
him  to  work’.” 

But  even  these  types  of  father  are  comparatively  innocu¬ 
ous,  compared  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  lie  about 
the  child  or  who  support  the  child  in  manifest  lies.  This 
last  type  of  parent  is  generally  a  foreigner  from  southern 
or  eastern  Europe.  He  comes  from  a  land  where  authority 
was  to  be  feared  or  evaded.  Deception  had  become  a 
family  tradition.  Consequently,  when  the  authority  of 
the  school  is  encountered,  the  first  impulse  is  to  evade  the 
consequences  by  deception.  It  has  not  yet  dawned  on 
the  poor  father’s  mind  that  in  this  land  of  freedom  coopera¬ 
tion  takes  the  place  of  servitude,  and  that  to  cooperate 
with  the  school  is  to  benefit  the  child.  “I  recall  some  cases,  ” 
says  a  principal,  “where  the  father  appeared  and  supported 
the  statements  of  the  child  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  altho 
the  child,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  father,  had  been 
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stricken  with  remorse  and  had  contest  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  When  confronted  with  this  fact,  the  father 
almost  invariably  said  that  he  thought  he  must  support 
his  child’s  statements.”  When  a  mother  writes:  “Mary 
was  sick,”  as  an  excuse  for  absence,  when  Mary  was,  in 
reality,  shopping,  there  is  a  home  influence  at  work  that 
is  fatal  to  habits  of  truth  and  honesty.  Surely,  it  is  true 
that  many  children  are  unfortunate  in  their  parents. 

Perhaps  all  these  types  of  parent  might  be  grouped  in 
three  great  classes — the  helpful,  the  indifferent,  and  the 
injurious.  The  principals  of  the  New  York  high  schools 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  indifferent  constitute  the  largest 
class,  and  that  the  helpful,  tho  not  so  numerous  as  the 
indifferent,  far  exceed  in  number  tlie  injurious. 

The  progress  of  society,  the  development  of  the  individual, 
alike  demand  that  parents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  school 
and  the  college  on  the  other,  shall  cooperate  in  the  training 
of  the  child.  This  effort  at  cooperation  involves  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  duties  on  the  part  of  schools  and  colleges, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  parents.  I  am  not  attempting 
a  treatise  on  the  whole  duty  of  parents,  but  there  are  certain 
duties  which  parents  clearly  owe  to  the  education  of  their 
children : 

I.  By  precept  and  example,  parents  should  inculcate 
respect  for  those  in  authority,  including  themselves  and 
their  children’s  teachers.  In  this  matter  of  authority 
we  are  living  in  a  transition  age.  The  time  has  past, 
or  is  rapidly  passing,  when  the  discipline  of  the  family  was 
the  discipline  of  fear,  when  the  father’s  frown  made  the 
children  tremble,  when  physical  torture  was  supposed  to 
be  a  means  of  growth  in  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  not  yet  fully  learned  the  lesson,  as  we  have  not  yet 
fully  learned  it  in  our  political  and  social  relations,  that 
liberty  must  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  license. 
The  American  child  often  assumes  too  much  liberty,  be¬ 
cause  the  father  or  mother  assumes  too  much  liberty. 
When  the  child  hears  the  father  denounce,  without  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  acts  and  theories  of 
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his  political  opponents,  or  of  his  competitors  in  business, 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  child  will  speak  respectfully 
about,  and  act  deferentially  to,  his  tutors?  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  suspension  of  a  boy 
from  a  New  York  school  for  open  and  violent  defiance 
of  school  authority.  When  the  conditions  w^ere  analyzed, 
what  do  you  suppose  was  the  underlying  cause?  Nothing 
but  the  disgraceful  vituperation  of  public  school  teachers, 
which  the  boy  had  heard  from  his  father’s  lips.  And  who 
was  this  father?  An  officer  holding  high  rank  in  the  police 
force  of  the  city — a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  uphold 
law  and  order.  The  boy  was  only  putting  into  practise 
in  school  his  father’s  opinions.  As  imitation  is  the  strong¬ 
est  characteristic  of  youth,  the  child  leanis  respect  for 
authority  only  as  he  sees  it  inculcated  and  practised  at 
home. 

2.  If  the  children  are  to  imbibe  a  taste  for  culture, 
parents  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  having  their  children 
meet  people  of  culture.  Now-a-days,  at  least  in  New  York, 
the  father  of  the  family  rarely  goes  to  church,  and  so  the 
sons  learn  to  neglect  that  potent  means  of  culture,  the 
Sunday  service.  Now-a-days,  it  is  the  custom  in  what  is 
called  good  society,  to  exclude  the  children  from  table 
when  guests  are  present,  and  so  the  children  lose  the  chance 
of  hearing  cultured  conversation  with  men  and  women 
other  than  members  of  their  own  family.  What  a  benefit 
to  the  young  intellectual  society  may  become!  Think  of 
the  ambitions  that  were  stirred  in  the  boy,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  by  the  talk  of  the  statesmen  and  clergymen 
whom  he  met  in  his  father’s  dining-room.  Imagine  the 
stimulus  to  intellectual  distinction  that  came  to  young 
Benjamin  Disraeli  from  the  wits  who  gathered  round  the 
hospitable  board  of  the  author  of  Curiosities  of  literature. 

3.  The  home  should  have  its  own  exercises  that  make 
for  culture,  quite  apart  from  the  w'ork  of  the  schools.  In 
the  intense  and  strenuous  life  of  our  great  urban  communi¬ 
ties,  I  greatly  fear  that  such  exercises  are  neglected.  Family 
worship  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  reading  of  the  Bible 
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is  neglected.  Reading  aloud  in  the  family  circle  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Where,  today,  will  you  find  such 
home  training  in  concentration  and  in  expression  as  De 
Quincy  received  from  being  required  to  write  a  summary 
every  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  minister’s  morning  sermon? 
Where,  today,  will  you  find  such  home  inculcation  of  a 
love  of  literature  as  came  to  John  Ruskin  from  being  re¬ 
quired  to  read  the  English  bible  from  cover  to  cover  at 
least  once  each  year?  How  much  more  fruitful  would  be 
the  reading  aloud  in  the  home  of  the  Bible,  Shakspere, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Irving,  than  the  mandatory 
study  of  English  classics  for  college  entrance  examinations? 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
and  college,  but  particularly  the  school,  in  engendering  and 
developing  right  intellectual  and  moral  habits  in  the  young. 
Foremost  among  these  I  place  the  habit  of  truthfulness, 
in  deed  and  in  word;  the  habit  of  obedience  to  constituted 
authority;  the  habit  of  order,  fixt  hours,  for  instance,  for 
study  and  for  play;  the  habit  of  concentration,  giving  the 
whole  energy  to  the  task  in  hand;  the  habit  of  persistence 
— completing  the  job  once  started;  and  the  habit  of  re¬ 
flection,  reviewing  work  in  the  light  of  general  principles, 
with  a  view  to  improving  it  or  making  rules  by  which  to 
avoid  future  errors. 

Take  these  two  habits— order  and  concentration.  From 
an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cry  of  excessive  home  work,  which  we 
hear  so  frequently  against  the  schools,  is  largely  caused 
by  the  failure  of  parents  and  of  the  schools  to  insist  on 
these  two  habits.  When  there  is  a  fixt  time  for  study  in 
the  home,  which  the  student  must  observe  and  must  not 
exceed,  he  soon  learns  to  apply  his  mind  with  energy, 
so  as  to  accomplish  his  tasks  within  the  given  time.  When 
there  are  no  such  restrictions,  he  burns  the  midnight  oil 
while  his  thoughts  are  wandering  on  the  mountains  of 
vanity,  probably  injures  his  health,  and  incidentally  be¬ 
comes  the  cause  of  never-ending  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  foolish  speechifying  against  the  schools. 
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It  is  easier  for  a  ship’s  cable  to  pass  thru  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  young  man  who  has  not  acquired  right  intellectual 
and  moral  habits  to  take  possession  of  his  intellectual 
inheritance  in  college. 

Possibly  in  two  hundred  years  from  now,  when  the  new 
science  of  eugenics  will  have  accomplished  its  perfect  work, 
parents  will  do  all  these  things  and  more  also  for  their 
children.  In  the  meantime,  we  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
must  not  forget  that  we  can  not  be  held  blameless  if  parents 
do  not  do  all  they  ought  to  do  for  their  children,  if  children 
have  not  that  respect  for  their  parents  which  they  ought 
to  have,  and  if  our  students  do  not  receive  all  the  benefit 
they  might  receive  from  school  and  college. 

What  are  we  doing  to  increase  the  respect  of  the  American 
child  for  the  American  parent?  Many  a  time  and  often 
I  have  seen  at  school  exercises  in  the  foreign  quarters  of 
New  York  the  children  sitting  in  the  front  seats,  well  drest 
in  American  clothes,  alert,  self-assured;  and  in  the  back 
seats  or  standing  along  the  walls,  the  parents,  shabbily 
drest  in  foreign- looking  garments,  patient,  retiring,  over¬ 
awed.  The  speeches,  optimistic  always,  vainglorious  too 
often,  are  intended  to  spur  the  children  on  to  effort.  If  a 
word  is  thrown  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  it  is  only  to 
admonish  them  to  do  their  duty  by  their  children.  Them! 
Those  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  denied  themselves 
food  and  clothes  that  their  offspring  might  have  that 
mysterious  thing  called  education,  which  will  make  their 
children  Americans.  The  instance  is  extreme,  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  whole  American  attitude  toward  education. 
We  spend  money  like  water  for  the  education  of  American 
boys  and  girls,  and  we  provide  for  teaching  them  every¬ 
thing  except  reverence.  What  we  need  is  a  revival  of  the 
good  old  doctrine:  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  giveth  thee.’’ 

Then  again,  we  complain,  as  I  have  been  complaining 
just  now,  that  the  home  life  does  not  make  for  culture. 
Has  the  college  set  the  right  example?  May  we  throw 
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stones  at  the  home,  while  the  most  honored  dweller  in  our 
halls  and  groves  is  not  the  most  finished  Grecian,  or  the 
ablest  mathematician,  or  the  keenest  devotee  of  science, 
or  the  most  accomplished  writer,  but  the  man  who  can 
most  insidiously  curve  the  flying  sphere  or  kick  the  football 
farthest?  Is  all  well  with  us  when  the  athlete  is  the  hero,, 
and  the  scholar  only  a  “greasy  grind?”  May  we  throw 
stones  at  the  home,  when  we  suffer  our  youths  to  obtain 
degrees  tho  they  may  forget  every  subject  or  every  part 
of  a  subject  they  have  studied  as  soon  as  they  have  past 
the  term  examinations?  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  that  lack  of  culture  in  the  home  which  we  all 
deplore,  until  scholarship  and  culture,  not  the  victories 
of  the  athletic  field,  are  regarded  in  college  circles  as  con¬ 
ferring  the  highest  honor. 

We  complain  that  our  students  come  to  us  without 
habits,  or  with  only  imperfect  habits,  of  obedience,  truth¬ 
fulness,  order,  concentration,  and  reflection.  Is  our  teach¬ 
ing  always  of  the  kind  best  calculated  to  develop  these 
habits?  Can  we  develop  these  habits  by  the  lecture  system, 
or  by  interesting  ourselves  in  the  subject,  rather  than  in 
the  growth  of  the  student?  Let  the  college  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  look  to  their  methods  of  teaching. 

We  find  fault  with  parents  who  wish  to  make  scholars 
out  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  no  gift  for  scholarship, 
lawyers  and  physicians  out  of  those  who  have  no  talent  for 
law  and  medicine.  We  blame  parents  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  special  aptitudes  or  even  the  characters 
of  their  sons  and  daughters.  What  have  the  colleges  and 
universities  done  to  help  parents  and  to  help  teachers  to 
understand  character  and  to  discover  aptitudes?  For 
such  guidance  we  might  well  look  to  the  science  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  If  there  is  any  science  which  should  enable  us  to  see 
in  the  budding  child  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  nature,  it  is  surely  the  science  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  But  is  psychology  making 
researches  along  this  all-important  line?  It  busies  itself 
now-a-days  only  with  counting  the  mental  reactions  to 
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stimuli,  and  measuring  psychic  movements.  It  has 
smothered  , itself  in  statistics.  Today  its  research  work 
is  of  no  more  assistance  to  a  parent  or  a  teacher  in  determin¬ 
ing  a  boy’s  aptitudes  or  the  proper  lines  of  his  education, 
than  is  the  so-called  science  of  economics  in  teaching  the 
government  how  to  deal  with  the  trusts. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  needed  in  education  today  as 
some  sure  and  certain  method  that  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  advise  the  parent  wisely,  and  the  parent  to  determine 
what  career  in  life  his  son  is  best  fitted  by  nature  to  follow. 

Parents  are  guilty  of  sins  of  commission  and  sins  of 
omission;  but  so  are  also  the  schools  and  the  colleges  and 
the  universities.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  improve  the 
schools  than  to  improve  the  parents.  But  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  means  some  improvement  in  parents, 
existing  or  prospective.  Let  us  begin  by  improving  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

W11.UAM  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERIL  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Popular  science  monthly  for  November  contains  an 
article  by  a  university  professor  on  The  Administrative 
Peril  in  Education  that  calls  for  a  word  of  comment.  The 
particular  administrative  peril — there  are  unfortunately 
many  of  them — with  which  this  article  is  concerned  is  the 
university  president,  who,  shorn  of  all  his  simulated  dignities 
and  his  self-assumptions  of  power,  is  pilloried  pitilessly 
in  the  market-place.  In  him,  according  to  the  article,  by 
a  series  of  long-continued  and  wholly  unjustified  aggrandize¬ 
ments,  is  centered  a  vicious  system — a  system  that  makes 
him,  not  only  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  source  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow  to  a  helpless  body  of  hirelings  within 
the  university  on  the  one  hand,  but  to  the  admiring  world 
on  the  outside  on  the  other.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
university  administration  is  wholly  academic  in  its  needs 
and  applications,  it  is  he  who  has  brought  into  a  place 
where  such  things  should  be  scorned  and  scouted  processes 
current  in  commerce  and  politics,  the  ideals  of  the  factory 
and  the  methods  of  the  department  store.  And  that  is 
far  from  being  the  worst  of  it.  For  this  sort  of  thing,  which 
has  settled  like  a  blight  upon  the  university  to  the  present 
degradation  of  the  professorial  office  and  its  prospective 
destruction  as  the  calling  of  an  honest  man,  he  is  paid  more 
than  anybody  else,  and  there  naturally  arises  in  him  what 
may  be  termed  a  “salaried  aloofness”  which  keeps  him  apart 
in  person  and  in  sympathy  from  those  who  should  be  called 
by  him  his  colleagues.  There  accordingly  arises,  and  has 
even  now  arisen,  the  dismal  combination  of  what  has  been 
described  as  the  high-priced,  imperious  management  of 
low-priced,  docile  labor.  What  follows  hand  in  hand  with 
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this  state  of  affairs,  as  naturally  might  be  expected,  is  to 
make  a  faculty  a  “nursery  of  abject  cowardice”  where  the 
professor  loses  all  self-assertiveness,  initiative  and  self- 
respect,  and  the  president,  with  ill-concealed  arrogance, 
and  occasionally  with  a  gross  and  tyrannical  abuse  of 
authority,  rides  rough-shod  over  him. 

The  cure  of  all  these  evils  of  presidential  autocracy,  to 
call  it  by  its  mildest  name,  is  to  bring  down  to  its  proper 
level  the  present  sweeping  dominance  of  administration, 
to  deprive  it  of  its  present  undue  character  of  “externalism,” 
to  shear  the  presidential  office  of  its  unwise  and  unsafe 
authority  and  its  lime-light  conspicuousness,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  president  once  out  of 
the  way,  the  down- trodden  body  of  professors  would  arise 
and  assert  themselves,  a  democratic  faculty  government 
would  take  the  place  of  the  old  autocracy,  business  methods, 
as  such,  would  be  banished  from  university  management, 
and  the  wisdom  of  unworldly  professors  would  take  the 
place  of  the  worldly  unwisdom  of  materially-minded  boards 
of  trustees  who  back  up  the  president  in  his  wrong-doing. 

An  editorial  article  in  a  recent  daily  journal,  commenting 
on  this  very  matter,  very  pertinently  asks  the  question 
whether  such  a  democratic  faculty  government  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  might  not  be  just  as  inimical  to  individuality,  to 
personal  freedom,  to  the  prerogative  of  intellect  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  as  is  the  monarchical  government  that  is  deplored, 
and  whether  it  could  really  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
the  necessary  administrative  efficiency,  which,  whether  we 
desire  its  presence  or  not,  must,  in  some  way,  be  secured. 
Administration  in  the  college  and  the  university,  in  the 
person  of  the  president  or  a  dean  or  a  board  of  trustees 
or  anybody  else,  should  certainly  not  play  a  part  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  its  value  or  its  need.  The  only  excuse  for 
university  administration  at  all  is  resultant  educational 
efficiency  and  the  proper  method  to  secure  it  is  the  one 
that  should  be  selected  and  retained. 

Meanwhile,  however,  since  we  have  the  university  presi¬ 
dent  with  us  with  all  his  faults — and  it  looks  as  if  he  had  come 
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to  stay — and  even  tho  he  should  assume  superhuman  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  the  article  says  he  may,  let  us  treat  him  at 
least  as  a  human  being,  not  only  in  his  limitations,  as  he 
doubtless  deserves,  but  even  more  charitably  in  the  possi¬ 
ble  perplexities  of  a  course  that  carries  him,  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  is  imagined,  among  the  rocks  and  whirl¬ 
pools,  suspected  and  unsuspected,  that  beset  it. 

The  problem  of  administration  in  the  American  university, 
whether  our  writer  would  have  it  so  or  not,  is  a  peculiar 
one  and  a  burdensome  one,  since  it  concerns  itself,  as  it 
scarcely  does  elsewhere,  not  only  with  educational  ends  in 
all  their  complexity,  but  with  the  usually  insufficient  means 
to  meet  them.  To  relieve  the  professor  from  administrative 
duties  is,  from  one  point  of  view  at  least,  to  assure  him  that 
freedom  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  his  calling,  namely,  to  teach,  and  to  find 
time  for  the  study  and  research  that  alone  can  keep  him 
abreast  of  his  subject.  The  administrative  machine  of  the 
present  day,  however  much  to  be  deprecated  its  expansion 
may  be,  is  a  development  of  larger  conditions,  and  the  simple 
methods  of  earlier  times  in  the  college  would  no  more  be 
adequate  in  the  university  than  would  the  colonial  town¬ 
meeting  serve  the  purpose  of  present  politics. 

But  finally,  in  all  seriousness,  where  are  these  down¬ 
trodden  faculties,  which  presently,  if  this  thing  goes  on, 
will  be  made  up  “of  a  few  adventurers,  a  few  sycophants, 
and  a  crowd  of  mediocrities,”  and  who  are  these  tyrannical 
and  altogether  odious  presidents  who  oppress  them?  This 
is  a  dreadful  picture  that  the  present  writer  paints,  if  it 
were  only  true!  Some  particular  universities  and  some 
very  particular  presidents  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  as  he  wrote  his  arraignment,  and  the  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  their  actual  identity,  for  only  in 
that  way  can  the  spirit  be  exorcised  that  apparently  has 
obsessed  them.  “Privileges,”  says  the  author  in  his  first 
sentence,  “must  be  justified  by  occasion,”  but  hasn’t  a 
greater  privilege  been  taken  in  this  instance  than  the 
occasion  demands? 

Another  University  Professor 
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PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

In  this  little  paper  my  aim  is  to  offer  suggestion  rather  of 
tendencies  than  of  facts,  rather  of  an  animating  spirit  than  of 
a  definite  program,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
actual  experience  in  teaching  English.  One  can  not  very 
well  enter  into  a  discussion  of  college  English  without 
also  bringing  in  elementary  English,  where  the  taste  and 
habits  of  pupils  are  formed,  and  postgraduate  English, 
where  the  teachers  of  the  subject  are  trained.  In  viewing 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  I  should 
wish  that  it  savored  less  of  the  classroom,  that  it  bore  a 
larger  relation  to  life.  This  somewhat  hackneyed  phrase 
“a  larger  relation  to  life”  still  retains  some  sparks  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  genuine  meaning  to  me:  it  conjures  up  glowing 
enthusiasms,  spontaneous  recognitions  of  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences,  and  above  all  a  sense  of  personal  participation 
in  works  of  the  imagination  by  each  individual  student. 

It  is  around  the  individual  student  who  has  a  real  interest 
in  his  work,  that  I  would  build  the  system  of  undergraduate 
instruction.  For  him,  and  for  him  primarily,  the  courses 
in  college  English  would  be  held,  the  work  outlined,  and 
the  lectures  designed.  Such  a  student  would  naturally 
be  rather  the  exception,  the  one  who  displayed  unusual 
earnestness  and  aptitude  for  his  studies.  The  great  mass 
of  undergraduates,  who  have  no  genuine  reactions  to  works 
of  art,  would  be  left  to  gather  what  crumbs  they  were 
capable  of  picking  up.  Their  literature  is  never  valuable 
to  them  iDecause  they  never  connect  it  with  their  personal 
experience.  At  best  they  learn  and  memorize  under  pro¬ 
test,  forgetting  everything  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the 
•classroom.  Or  if  they  do  retain  anything  of  what  they 
have  heard  or  read,  it  is  of  a  most  shallow  nature — second¬ 
hand  knowledge  in  fact — and  nothing  is  more  disgustingly 
hollow  and  superficial  than  a  parrotlike  culture.  Better 
none  at  all  than  a  little  they  are  not  capable  of  using. 
The  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture  of  the  students 
by  cramming  literature  down  their  throats  is  bound  to 
wreak  havoc  to  the  gifted  few  and  stifle  what  creative  in- 
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Stine t  they  possess.  Quality  not  quantity  should  be  the 
motto  of  English  instruction. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  from  the  above  outline  that  in  my 
estimation  prescribed  work  in  English  is  unnecessary. 
If  English  were  an  elective,  those  who  desired  to  take  it 
would  still  bring  to  bear  on  it  all  the  spontaneity  and  artistic 
sincerity  of  their  youthful  enthusiastic  lives,  whereas  those 
who  were  unsufferably  bored  would  be  free  to  devote 
their  talents  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  program 
would  tend  to  demoralize  the  present  standard  of  written 
and  spoken  English,  because  the  level  of  almost  everybody 
is  firmly  fixt  by  the  instruction  they  receive  in  the  high 
schools,  and  very  few  people  ever  advance  beyond  it. 
By  leaving  to  the  high  schools  the  task  of  maintaining  a 
groundwork  in  current  tongue  and  practise  in  written 
English,  the  college  would  be  free  to  devote  its  courses  to  the 
fostering  of  creative  ability.  Postgraduate  English,  then, 
would  be  a  continuation  of  the  methods  of  the  college  with 
continual  emphasis  on  individual  initiative  and  original 
work.  There  would  be  research  and  scholarship,  too,  but 
it  would  be  labor  of  love  and  not  in  the  spirit  cf :  “I  am  doing 
this  because  it  is  part  of  the  game,  not  because  I  have  any 
interest  in  the  matter.”  Viewed  from  this  light,  the  vext 
question  as  to  whether  the  professor  of  English  should 
be  a  scholar  or  an  artist  would  resolve  itself  of  its  own 
accord. 

I  realize  that  I  may  have  made  many  rash  and  overbold 
statements  and  that,  like  an  irresponsible  theorist,  I  may 
have  proposed  methods  which  are  manifestly  impossible 
of  execution.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  in  any  general 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  college  English  such  a  tendency 
as  I  have  outlined  above  ought  to  be  considered. 

Carl  Zigrosser 

Columbia  College 

According  to  the  catalog  there  are  only  two  courses  in 
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English  indispensable  in  obtaining  an  A.B.  degree — English 
I  and  English  II.  A  candidate  for  this  degree  must,  how¬ 
ever,  pursue  at  least  one  course  in  the  English  department 
each  year  of  his  college  life,  but  after  the  sophomore  year 
these  courses  are  elective.  In  this  paper  my  discussion 
is  confined  to  the  first  two  courses. 

My  own  experience  with  these  courses  was  profitless. 
It  was,  in  fact,  enough  to  discourage  me  from  continuing 
the  study  of  English.  I  failed  to  derive  any  benefit  what¬ 
ever  from  them,  except  that  information  which  I  naturally 
assimilated  from  attending  the  recitations.  I  prepared 
all  of  the  assigned  lessons  and  succeeded  in  getting  good 
grades,  but  why  these  grades  were  given  me  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  certainly  did  not  distinguish  my¬ 
self  :  nor  can  I  point  to  any  accomplishment  I  have,  large 
or  small,  and  say  with  pride,  “English  I  and  English  II 
gave  me  that.”  I  believe  that  my  experience  is  that  of  a 
large  majority  of  my  fellow  sufferers  in  these  courses. 

Still,  the  study  of  English  should  undoubtedly  be  a  fruit¬ 
ful  occupation.  Its  failure  to  be  beneficial  is  due  to  one  of 
two  faults :  a  big  defect  in  the  student,  or  a  poor  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fault  lies 
generally  with  the  student.  Taking  myself  as  an  example, 
I  plodded  faithfully  thru  all  things  required  of  me.  Yet 
I  profitted  little  by  it.  I  say,  again,  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  method  of  presenting  the  course.  Instead  of  striving 
to  arouse  a  lively  interest  in  the  task  of  self-improvement, 
the  instructor  merely  presented  me  with  a  mass  of  facts. 
This  he  did,  rather  than  creating  in  me  an  appetite  for 
reading  good  literature  and  for  writing  good  English.  He 
gorged  me  with  apparently  useless  information,  for  which 
I  had  no  taste.  Away  with  such  work!  I  should  rather 
live  an  ignoramus  all  my  life  than  to  endure  again  such  a. 
burden  as  I  did  in  English  I  and  English  II. 

George  Strong 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  freshman  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  study  in  a  large  college  is  the  sense  of  being  ground 
thru  a  machine.  The  reaction  of  this  upon  the  student’s 
consciousness  is  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  lack  of  intellec¬ 
tual  ambition  and  desire  for  individual  expression.  In 
colleges  where  freshman  work  is  prescribed  or  governed  in 
detail  from  a  central  office,  there  is  nothing  for  an  instructor 
to  do  but  execute  plans  made  by  another,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  a  student  may  do  except  respond  as  well  as  she 
can  or  cares  to,  to  the  thing  demanded  of  her.  She  may, 
thru  some  brilliant  freak  of  mentality  or  extraordinary 
preparation,  be  far  beyond  the  standard  of  thinking  thus 
established.  She  may,  thru  inadequate  schooling  and  power 
of  concentration,  be  far  below  it.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  be  ground  thru  the  mill  of  prescribed  freshman  work, 
and  come  out  of  the  ordeal  as  chaff  or  bruised  grain,  or, 
perchance,  as  passable  product. 

The  Vassar  work  in  freshman  English  seems  to  succeed, 
from  the  student’s  retrospective  point  of  view,  in  escaping 
from  this  formalism  and  in  bridging  the  chasm  between  the 
various  types  of  preparatory  school  work  and  college  work. 
Perhaps  if  the  college  administration  could  effectively  divide 
the  freshmen  into  groups  representing  relative  degrees  of 
power  and  quality  of  preparation,  conditions  would  be  more 
favorable  for  a  good  start.  But  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  plan  and  its  justice  to  all.  As  it  is,  the  teacher 
starting  out  with  an  unknown  group  of  freshmen,  tries  to 
make  the  connecting  link  with  high  school  work  in  various 
ways.  One  of  the  early  assignments  of  the  year  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  report  from  each  student,  telling  what  books  she 
has  read  in  and  out  of  school  up  to  the  time  of  entering 
college,  and  giving  specimen  theme  subjects  remembered 
from  preparatory  school  experience  and  illustrative  of  the 
different  types  of  subject  matter  and  treatment  used  in 
such  courses.  Also  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the 
preferences  of  the  individual  in  reading,  and  the  causes  for 
these  preferences.  Thus  the  teacher  begins  work  on  the 
basis  of  understanding  the  mind  of  the  student  as  far  as 
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possible.  And  the  tendencies  of  the  work  thruout  the  year 
seem  to  be  guided  considerably  by  this  understanding  and 
the  desire  to  turn  it  to  account  in  teaching  the  student  to 
think  clearly  and  sincerely  for  herself,  instead  of  to  con¬ 
form  to  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  external  requirements. 
For  this  is,  indeed,  the  best  preparation  for  advanced  college 
work  in  all  departments,  and  for  the  problems  which  one 
meets  continually  thru  life. 

Several  means  are  employed  to  attain  this  end,  all  governed 
by  one  principle — flexibility.  As  students,  we  marvelled 
at  the  apparent  lack  of  machinery  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  freshman  English  class.  We  were  surprized  to  find 
different  sections  studying  different  books,  and  writing  a 
great  variety  of  different  types  of  themes.  We  delighted 
in  comparing  the  work  done  in  other  sections  with  that  of 
ours,  and  we  were  often  stimulated  to  discussion  by  the 
varied  subject  matter  and  points  of  view  thus  met  with. 
Looking  back  upon  this,  one  sees  that  it  was  all  due  to  the 
careful  planning  of  the  teachers  in  the  department,  who 
met  together  frequently  to  discuss  the  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  different  types  of  freshman  mind  to  their  best  en¬ 
deavors.  But  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  course  is  that  the 
students  are  not  repressed  by  the  consciousness  of  any  arbi¬ 
trary  or  preconstructed  mold  into  which  they  must  be  made 
to  fit.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  perfect  liberty  given 
the  individual  instructor. 

Exposition  being  the  general  idea  of  the  course,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  it  is  left  to  each  instructor  to  work  out  in  the  way 
to  which  she  and  her  student  group  are  best  adapted.  She 
may  choose,  within  a  certain  realm,  those  books  to  be  read 
which  she  can  treat  in  the  most  sympathetic  and  stimulating 
manner.  She  may  present  these  books  from  any  point 
of  view,  or  she  may  use  several  different  points  of  attack 
in  order  to  reach  all  the  elements  of  her  class.  With  the 
aim  of  helping  them  to  translate  into  their  own  experience 
and  potential  experience  ideas  discovered  in  the  literature 
they  read,  and  in  the  life  around  them,  she  may  start  some 
of  her  students  on  the  road  to  clear  individual  thinking 
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thru  an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  subject  matter, 
others  thru  the  artistic  consideration  of  the  style,  and  still 
others  thru  the  imaginative  appeal  of  the  subject  matter 
to  the  particular  mind  of  each  student.  As  an  example 
of  this  last,  I  remember  vividly  one  assignment  given  to 
our  class  in  its  freshman  year :  to  write  an  essay  which  would 
cpmplete  the  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  Series  of  Carlyle, 
considering  a  type  of  hero  not  treated  by  him.  The  hero 
as  day  laborer,  The  hero  as  business  man,  and  The  hero  as 
inventor,  were  some  of  the  interesting  responses  to  this 
suggestion.  By  a  delicate  and  effective  interweaving  of 
different  methods  of  attack,  the  student’s  mental  horizon 
is  greatly  extended,  and  elasticity  of  her  own  particular 
thinking  powers  is  increased.  A  great  deal  of  interview 
work,  both  with  individuals  and  with  groups  of  four  or 
five  is  very  valuable  in  doing  away  with  the  rigidity  of  mental 
processes  and  encouraging  free  class  discussion  and  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking. 

In  summing  up  from  my  experience  as  a  freshman  stu¬ 
dent,  and  in  considering  this  experience  in  the  light  of  later 
study  and  reflection,  the  problem  of  solving  the  greatest 
dangers  of  prescribed  freshman  work  in  English  seems  to 
hold  within  itself  the  vision  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of 
the  freshman  course.  The  dangers  are,  the  failure  to  help 
the  student  to  make  the  transition  from  high  school  to  college 
work,  due  to  the  formalism  and  the  mechanical  standard 
of  work,  and  the  rigidity  in  enforcing  this  standard.  In 
eliminating  these  dangers,  thru  flexibility  in  the  handling 
of  the  course,  the  greatest  vistas  of  its  potentialities  are 
opened  up :  the  opportunity  to  show  the  individual  student 
how  to  find  herself  among  the  many  new  relationships  of 
life,  and  to  feel  her  way  in  the  new  and  bewildering  world 
of  ideas  with  a  sure  foothold  and  a  sense  for  truth,  and  with 
the  power  of  converting  both  actual  and  vicarious  experience 
into  the  working  capital  of  the  mind. 

Katharine  Taylor 

Vassar  College 
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TESTS  OF  TEACHING  EFFICIENCY 

To  estimate  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  is  at  once  the 
most  important  and  the  most  difficult  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  principal  or  school  superintendent. 

Efficient  teaching  presupposes  many  things.  Among 
these  are  some  which  have  to  do  with  training  and  others 
which  concern  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  It  is  clear 
that  for  efficient  teaching  to  be  possible,  certain. standards 
of  scholarship  must  have  been  attained  in  preparation  for 
the  work  and  that  these  attainments  must  be  supplemented 
by  professional  study.  Efficiency  also  presupposes  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  by  the  teacher,  the  possession  of  a 
cheerful,  kindly  and  equable  disposition,  great  adaptability 
to  the  adolescent  point  of  view,  insight,  mental  alertness 
and  sound  common  sense.  To  all  these  must  be  added 
highly  developed  habits  of  honorable  conduct,  orderliness 
of  mind  and  daily  living,  self-control  and  courtesy.  Nor 
is  the  mere  possession  of  these  traits  of  character  sufficient. 
There  must  be  also  a  personality  strong,  sympathetic  and 
magnetic  enough  to  foster  their  growth  in  students  wdth 
whom  the  teacher  may  have  to  deal. 

These  presuppositions  of  training  and  personality,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  guarantee  efficient  teaching.  They  make 
it  possible  and  without  them  the  most  efficient  work 
could  not  be  done.  But  in  teaching  itself,  what  is  it  we  are 
looking  for  when  attempting  to  take  the  measure  of  a  teacher 
as  efficient  or  not  efficient? 

If  the  teaching  is  efficient,  we  shall  find  a  recitation 
scientifically  conducted,  with  the  new  work  properly 
related  to  that  which  went  before;  we  shall  note,  too,  skilful 
questioning,  designed  to  develop  powers  of  clear  thinking, 
association  and  discrimination  rather  than  a  running  fire 
of  rapid  ill-considered  questions  which  have  no  particular 
point  and  which  are  all  too  common.  There  ought  to  be 
no  waste  of  time.  The  whole  class  should  be  working — not 
merely  an  individual  student — and  the  teacher  should  be 
heard  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  students.  There 
should  be  vigor,  movement  and  variety  in  the  recitation 
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and  sufficient  reiteration  and  use  of  illustration  to  fix  new 
principles  in  mind.  Home  lessons  should  be  set  without 
hurry,  according  to  some  carefully  deliberated  plan;  they 
should  be  of  reasonable  length;  each  student  should  know 
exactly  what  is  required  and  difficulties  of  the  assignment 
should  be  discust  so  that  without  diminishing  opportunities 
for  exercise  of  self-activity,  but  rather  increasing  them,  the 
work  required  may  be  brought  within  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  accomplish.  Preparation  of  the  lesson  for  the 
day  should  be  tested  without  expenditure  of  too  much  time. 
Clear,  simple  statements  made  audibly  should  be  uncom¬ 
promisingly  insisted  upon. 

The  recitation  should  leave  a  distinct  impression  that  it 
had  a  definite  aim  and  that  that  aim  was  accomplished. 
All  these  things  and  others  must  enter  into  consideration 
when  estimating  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  Among  the 
others  may  be  mentioned  some  which  may  be  classed  as  the 
mechanics  of  the  classroom.  Are  the  ventilation  and  tem¬ 
perature  what  they  should  be  or,  if  not,  is  any  effort  made  to 
rectify  what  is  wrong?  Is  the  room  kept  in  good  order,  or 
is  it  untidy  either  thru  the  students’  or  teacher’s  careless¬ 
ness?  Is  note  made  of  absence  of  pupils?  Are  questions 
well  distributed  or  asked  apparently  at  random  and  of  no 
one  in  particular?  Does  the  teacher  give  the  impression 
that  he  sees  and  hears  all  that  is  going  on  about  him?  When 
the  teacher  ordered  books  closed,  wxre  all  books  closed? 
If  not,  did  he  notice  that  his  order  was  not  obeyed  by  one 
or  more  of  his  pupils? 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  allotted  to  make  a 
thoroly  exhaustive  answer  to  the  question  proposed.  It  is 
clear  from  the  above  incomplete  and  disconnected  outline 
that  no  narrow  test  of  a  teacher’s  efficiency  can  be  an 
adequate  one.  We  may  examine  him  formally  on  matters 
connected  with  his  training.  We  may,  before  he  comes  to  us, 
accept  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  him  as  to  his 
personality,  but  in  the  end  to  measure  his  efficiency,  we 
must,  ourselves,  decide  what  we  mean  by  efficiency  and  then 
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by  sufficiently  prolonged  inspection  and  investigation  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  whether  he  is  efficient  or  not. 

John  H.  Denbigh 

The  Morris  High  School 
New  York 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT 

The  greatest  danger  to  American  education  is  not,  as 
is  often  charged,  its  superficial  character,  but  rather  the  loss 
of  a  definite  policy  of  educational  differentiation.  There  is 
a  pronounced  tendency  to  merge  all  education,  in  whatever 
direction  it  leads,  into  one  composite  system.  The  democ¬ 
racy  of  subjects,  by  which  we  mean  the  essential  educational 
equality  of  all  subjects,  provided  they  are  properly  taught, 
has  led  to  a  democracy  of  educational  institutions  by  which 
we  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  any  type,  if  it  be  given 
a  little  latitude  in  the  adjustment  of  its  curriculum,  is  as 
good  as  any  other.  That  each  type  of  institution  should 
have  a  distinct  function  to  perform  and  that  the  fulfilling 
of  this  distinct  function  is  the  most  fruitful  and  the  noblest 
thing  that  it  can  do,  is  not  accepted  as  an  educational 
axiom,  at  least  in  practise,  by  the  majority  of  men  who 
have  schools  of  various  grades  under  their  charge.  There 
is  too  often  an  ambition  to  occupy  a  larger  field  than  the 
specific  type  suggests.  This  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
that  “an  education”  means  little  more  than  graduation 
from  a  given  school.  It  indicates  little  or  nothing  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  that  education. 

To  put  the  case  a  little  more  concretely,  the  idea  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  high  school  is  not  to  give  a  specific  kind  of 
training,  but  that  it  is  to  serve  the  community  in  which 
it  is  located  for  any  particular  purpose  the  community 
wishes  to  emphasize.  High  school  education  becomes, 
consequently,  the  caprice  of  the  public  rather  than  a  definite 
process  established  on  sound  educational  principles.  In  fact, 
the  high  school  has  disappeared  from  the  local  nomenclature 
in  many  places.  It  has  become  the  “polytechnic  school.” 
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This  means  simply  that  it  tries  to  do  anything  to  satisfy 
the  public.  It  will  prepare  for  college  if  the  college  will 
accept  what  it  has  to  give.  It  will  prepare  for  the  technical 
school,  it  will  prepare  for  the  professional  school  or  by 
adding  an  extra  year  or  two,  will  assume  to  eliminate  the 
college  entirely  from  the  educational  scheme.  It  proposes, 
in  short,  to  do  anything  for  anybody  in  one  location  and 
under  one  roof.  The  college  also  pursues  a  similar  policy. 
It  attempts  to  reach  forward  into  the  graduate  school, 
the  technical  school  or  the  professional  school.  The 
technical  school  develops  the  college  idea  and,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  few  liberal  culture  subjects,  assumes  to  give  a 
liberal  culture  education.  The  normal  school,  wishing  to 
be  more  than  a  normal  school,  adds  two  years  to  its  pro¬ 
fessional  curriculum  and  becomes  by  so  doing,  in  name  at 
least,  a  teachers’  college  or  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Education  in  all  of  its  departments  appears  to  be  reaching 
after  the  dead  level  of  popular  approval,  an  uninformed 
popular  approval  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  an  adjustment  to  a  narrow  and  time-serving 
popular  requirement.  This  ambition  is  not  to  be  condemned 
in  toto.  There  is  a  place  for  such  training,  but  it  ought 
not  to  usurp  the  whole  sphere  of  education.  A  boy  or  a  girl 
has  a  right  to  a  technical  education,  a  trade  education,  or 
a  commercial  education,  but  it  is  supreme  educational 
folly  to  permit  his  special  requirements  to  dominate  and 
reconstruct  the  whole  educational  system. 

The  German  plan  is  better.  It  aims  to  provide  training 
for  everyone  along  the  line  of  his  special  need.  The  world 
may  well  look  to  Germany  to  gain  educational  wisdom. 
The  German  plan  provides  a  sharply  differentiated  scheme. 
As  a  result  of  this  method  Germany  is  now  leading  the  world 
in  matters  of  commerce,  and  trade,  and  in  initiative  along 
many  lines  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  now,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been,  the  educational  leader  of  the  world.  In 
developing  training  and  education  for  all  possible  purposes, 
it  has  not  destroyed  its  traditional  educational  standing 
and  thoroness.  It  has  not  reduced  everything  educational 
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to  a  dead  level.  It  has  not  impaired  in  any  way  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  traditional  parts  of  the  educational  system. 
The  Gymnasium  is  the  Gymnasium  still.  It  stands  now 
as  always  for  a  clearly  differentiated  method  of  education, 
based  on  a  study  of  certain  fundamental  subjects.  Of 
course,  Germany  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  new  age  with 
new  subjects  has  its  rights.  New  subjects  should  be  re¬ 
spected  but  not  to  the  damage  of  those  that  have  gone 
before,  hence  the  Realgymnasium  comes  in  with  its  distinct 
kind  of  training  and  also  the  Realschule,  and  finally  a  whole 
group  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and 
girls  for  citizenship  and  for  making  a  living.  The  German 
system  reaches  to  the  very  limits  in  its  development,  but 
it  has  not  impaired  in  any  degree  the  meaning  and  value 
of  any  established  educational  unit.  The  results  achieved 
in  this  way  by  Germany  have  been  astonishingly  successful. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Germany  is  the  one  country 
in  the  world  today  that  appreciates  fully,  and  in  a  practical 
way,  education  along  differentiated  lines  as  a  preparation 
for  leadership  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  The  American 
system  has  just  “growed.”  At  the  expense  of  thoroness 
and  definiteness  of  aim,  it  has  tried  and  is  still  trying  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  varying  claims  of  a  well-intentioned  but 
poorly  informed  public.  It  should  be  an  educational 
axiom  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  different  parts  of  our 
educational  system  to  try  to  fill  each  other’s  functions. 
The  normal  school  has  a  function  just  as  important  as 
a  liberal  arts  college,  but  it  should  not  try  to  do  the  work 
of  the  college  in  addition  to  its  own  work.  If  it  does,  it 
will  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  work  and  do 
the  added  work  in  a  way  that  will  be  inadequate.  The 
normal  school  ought  to  be  dominated  by  a  professional 
purpose  and  ought  to  concentrate  its  effort  upon  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  their  specific  work.  The  college  ought 
to  be  dominated  by  a  non-professional  purpose  and  should 
admit  no  courses  which  are  primarily  professional  in  their 
aim.  Both  will  gain  by  aiming  at  a  differentiation  of  their 
functions. 
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Furthermore,  by  giving  the  same  courses  as  the  college,, 
the  normal  school  can  not  really  duplicate  college  work,, 
even  if  the  teaching  and  equipment  are  equally  good. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  does  not,  or  ought  not  to 
mean  simply  a  given  number  of  credits.  It  should  mean  a 
given  number  of  credits  earned  in  connection  with  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  life  dominated  by  the  college  atmosphere. 
A  partial  detachment  from  utilitarian  aims  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  the  college. 
The  normal  school  does  and  ought  to  identify  itself  with 
such  aims.  The  same  general  principle  applies  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  or  the  professional  school.  The  purpose  of 
the  college  is  not  merely  to  give  mastery  but  still  more  to 
give  a  point  of  view,  a  sense,  vivid  and  concrete,  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  larger  world  of  which  one’s  life  work  is  a  part. 
The  same  facts  viewed  from  different  standpoints  have  a 
differing  meaning  and  a  differing  educational  value.  Niagara 
Falls  is  a  radically  different  place  to  one  who  looks  at 
it  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  potential  value  of  force 
that  may  be  harnessed,  and  to  him  who  looks  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  scenic  effect.  Preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  a  specific  end  often  unfits  one  to  appreciate  and 
enter  into  the  large  significance  of  the  subject.  If  one 
is  surrounded  by  others  whose  purposes  are  professional, 
it  does  not  foster  in  him  the  attitude  which  will  gain  the 
specific  thing  which  the  bachelor’s  degree  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent.  This  same  principle,  in  varying  degrees,  holds  in 
every  department  of  education.  Concentration  and  dif¬ 
ferentiation  are  essential  to  efficiency.  Education  is  not 
a  single  unit,  it  is  a  number  of  units,  each  leading  in  a  specific 
direction  or  to  a  specific  end. 

John  H.  T.  Main 

Grinnell  College 
Des  Moines,  Ia. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  of  19  ii  authorized  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  to  offer  in  each  of  the  eight 
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normal  schools  of  the  state  “the  substantial  equivalent 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  a  college 
course.”  The  same  statute  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $300,000  for  improvements  in  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  increased  the  tax  levy  for  normal  schools  to  one-sixth 
of  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property.  The  bill  was  past  late  in  June,  but  the  regents 
took  immediate  steps  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions, 
and  in  September  following  offered  college  work  in  each  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
brief  time  for  announcement,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
students  enrolled  for  the  work  which  number  we  learn  is 
substantially  increased  the  present  year. 

The  reason  given  for  the  normals  taking  up  this  work 
are  stated  by  its  principal  advocate  to  be  the  following: 
The  desire  “to  accommodate  those  to  whom  the  matter  of 
going  to  Madison  might  seem  too  large  a  step”  (the  idea 
that  they  could  go  to  any  of  the  colleges  apparently  not 
having  penetrated);  “making  it  possible  for  the  home  to 
retain  a  more  direct  supervision  over  the  lives  of  its  young 
people”  while  taking  a  part  of  their  college  work;  “reducing 
materially  the  cost  of  a  college  education,  the  expense  at 
the  normals  being  much  less  than  at  the  state  university.” 
A  normal  school  professor,  like  many  others  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  plan,  adds  another  reason,  namely,  “the  ambition 
of  two  normal  school  presidents  to  preside  over  institutions 
doing  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  the  normals  are  doing.” 
This  last  may  be  unjust  criticism. 

Immediately  after  the  legislature  past  the  bill  under 
consideration,  the  normals  began  to  revise  and  extend  their 
courses,  outline  college  groups  of  studies,  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  scientific  apparatus  and  other  equipment,  increase 
their  teaching  force,  and  plan  for  enlarged  and  new  build¬ 
ings.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  various  organizations 
characteristic  of  college  life,  steps  were  taken  to  introduce 
them  into  the  normals.  The  combined  catalog  states  that 
believing  that  “a  vast  amount  of  practical  training  comes” 
to  the  student  “  thru  the  various  student  societies  and  clubs 
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to  which  he  belongs  and  helps  manage ....  the  normal 
schools  encourage  student  organizations,  such  as  debating 
societies,  literary  societies,  glee  clubs,  history  clubs,  camera 
clubs,  science  clubs,  English  clubs,  oratorical  associations, 
etc.”  An  especial  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  athletics. 
At  some  of  the  normals  well  paid  coaches  have  been  engaged 
in  addition  to  the  physical  director,  and  all  the  forms  of 
athletics  usual  to  a  college  have  been  organized.  In  short, 
a  complete  college  organization  has  been  effected  and  the 
customary  features  of  college  life  emphasized. 

Especial  effort  has  been  made  to  advertise  the  college  work 
by  visiting  high  schools,  publishing  articles  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  and  in  other  ways  making  it  known  to  the 
people.  The  combined  catalog  devotes  one-seventh  of  its 
pages,  the  student  roll  not  included,  to  a  write-up  of  the 
college  course.  This  indicates  that  the  normals  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  make  much  of  this  side  of  their  work. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  scheme  is  that  it  is 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  catalog  says:  “In  offering  the  two  years’  college 
course,  the  normal  schools  are  cooperating  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  .  .  .This  correlation  makes  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  pass  from  the  high  school  thru  the  normal  school  to  the 
junior  year  of  the  University  without  loss  of  time.”  Later 
there  follows  a  statement  that  the  normal  course  wull  satisfy 
the  two  years  of  college  work  required  for  admission  to  the 
law  and  medical  schools,  wdll  admit  to  the  junior  year  in 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  the  Schools  of  Commerce, 
Journalism,  Home  Economics,  and  Agriculture,  and  as 
much  credit  wdll  be  given  in  the  School  of  Engineering  as 
is  given  university  students  w'ho  transfer  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  from  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Sciences. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  not  only  to  state  the  situation 
in  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  also 
to  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  colleges.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  all  the  colleges  desire  what  will  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  higher  education  in  the  state;  but  is  confident 
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that  in  common  with  many  prominent  Wisconsin  educators, 
including  many  professors  in  the  normal  schools,  the  colleges 
feel  that  the  movement  is  educationally  a  mistake.  Per¬ 
sonally  he  has  the  following  criticisms  to  make  upon  it: 

1.  Whether  intentionally  or  not  the  statute  was  not 
past  in  an  open  and  honorable  way.  On  a  matter  of  such 
grave  educational  importance  and  when  the  interests  of 
other  institutions  which  had  long  served  the  state  were 
involved,  full  opportunity  should  have  been  given  for 
careful  consideration  and  thoro  discussion;  but  what  is  the 
case?  The  enactment  empowering  the  normal  school 
regents  to  do  college  work  is  a  brief  paragraph,  couched  in 
equivocal  and  misleading  language,  introduced  in  the  closing 
days  of  an  unusually  long  session  as  entirely  new  matter 
in  a  long  statute  of  several  pages  in  which  the  committee 
on  education  had  grouped  all  the  educational  bills  then 
before  the  legislature  concerning  appropriations,  etc.,  and 
was  rushed  thru  without  the  public  being  aware  of  the  new 
provision,  on  the  members  of  the  legislature  understanding 
its  real  import.  Many  persons  who  voted  for  the  measure 
have  been  interviewed,  and  because  of  the  covered  language, 
no  one  has  been  found  who  supposed  that  he  was  practically 
constituting  eight  junior  colleges.  The  colleges  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  state  official  to  be  notified  if  any  legislation 
was  proposed  affecting  their  interests,  but  the  bill  was 
introduced  and  past  with  such  haste  that  no  notification 
was  possible.  The  colleges  believe  that  if  this  statute  had 
been  introduced  so  that  full  and  frank  discussion  could 
have  been  had,  it  would  never  have  past  the  legislature. 
Such  methods  of  legislation  are  bad  under  any  circumstances, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  cause  of  higher 
education  should  be  disgraced  by  them. 

2.  The  colleges  do  not  feel  that  the  educational  situation 
in  Wisconsin  called  for  any  such  action  as  the  legislature 
past.  The  excuse  made  for  it  in  the  combined  catalog  is 
that  “it  brings  the  opportunity  for  higher  education  within 
a  few  hours’  ride  of  every  Wisconsin  home.”  The  existence 
of  the  colleges  of  the  state  is  entirely  ignored,  yet  Wisconsin 
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has  eight  good  colleges  and  one  junior  college,  well  dis¬ 
tributed  thruout  the  commonwealth,  and  most  of  them 
better  equipped  for  college  work  than  any  of  the  normals. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  not  under  sectarian  control, 
have  existed  for  fifty  and  sixty  years,  are  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  have  good  endowments  and  have  been  making 
rapid  development  of  late  in  every  way,  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  have  an 
alumni  that  will  compare  in  quality  favorably  with  that 
of  the  state  university  or  colleges  anywhere.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  are  not  OVercrnwHpH  qnri  rrmm  -^11 

llu:  Cx)'ic;'(-  vvnrk  v-!iicll  thc  ^  ili  cr'^i  V  T.'-i  (louig  i'hore 
'•'.a-  !'  lU'  iicCd  foT  ^  .;*•  iMi’ 

fitj'i 

lip  collcgos  icpi  ili  i L  tfi;  riatc  has  not  deal: 
fairly  with  them.  They  have  been  incorporated  under 
state  law  and  empowered  to  do  the  work  of  higher  education 
and  grant  degrees.  Under  this  authorization  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  they  have  built  extensive  educational  plants,  collected 
millions  of  dollars  for  endowments,  strengthened  from  year 
to  year  their  equipment,  and  placed  their  courses  and  work 
on  a  creditable  basis.  They  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  state  would  recognize  the  high  service  they  had 
rendered  and  preserve  the  implied  contract  in  their  incor¬ 
poration,  instead  of  at  one  sweep  to  establish  eight  competing 
institutions  with  two  more  soon  to  be  opened,  and  this 
without  their  knowledge  or  giving  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
thus  practically  cutting  the  ground  from  under  their  feet. 

3.  The  colleges  feel  that  the  new  program  is  a  mistake 
educationally.  The  normal  schools  have  a  great  field  in 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  which  they  are 
filling  all  too  inadequately.  They  have  not  measured  up 
to  their  opportunities  or  the  demands  upon  them  as  peda¬ 
gogical  institutions.  Their  work  has  largely  been  high 
school  work  with  some  higher  branches  and  some  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  added.  Even  in  education  their  courses 
have  been  meager,  and  some  of  the  colleges  exceed  them 
in  the  amount  of  work  offered  in  this  line.  There  was  a 
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chance  for  the  normals  to  have  expanded  their  professional 
work  and  become  more  as  schools  of  education  should  be. 
Why  should  not  professional  schools  for  training  teachers 
be  as  thoro  and  extensive  in  their  technical  courses  as 
professional  schools  for  preparing  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  and  engineers?  The  Wisconsin  normals  have 
had  no  such  efficiency  or  ideals. 

Bur  apart  from  this  the  colleges  feel  that  the  college  work 
entered  upon  is  quite  sure  to  divert  the  normals  from  their 
true  purpose  and  hence  interfere  with  their  proper  function. 
A  college  and  a  normal  are  separate  and  distinct  types  of 
schools,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  amalgamated  to 
the  advantage  of  either.  The  normal  schools,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  advertise  that  they  believe  that  the  value 
of  a  college  education  is  not  measured  by  the  courses  offered, 
but  in  large  part  by  the  training  which  comes  thru  the  va¬ 
rious  student  societies  and  organizations.  Hence  they 
propose  to  introduce  these  as  far  as  possible,  which  is  simply 
goin^  over  to  the  college  type  of  school.  Now,  is  this  the 
best  organization  for  a  professional  school  and  especially 
where  grade  teachers  are  largely  to  be  trained,  and  will 
not  the  atmosphere,  ideals  and  spirit  be  dominated  by  the 
new  college  program?  Will  not  this  weaken  the  profes¬ 
sional  character  and  interests  of  the  schools,  and  make 
them  less  efficient  in  their  peculiar  work? 

It  is  questionable  also  whether  the  normals  can  do  as 
good  work  as  the  colleges.  The  teaching  of  the  college 
and  normal  courses  is  done  by  the  same  professors,  and  the 
college  and  normal  students  are  “  to  recite  in  the  same 
classes.”  One  of  the  normal  school  presidents  who  has 
been  most  active  in  promoting  the  new  scheme  writes  me: 
“The  college  course  is  primarily  a  regrouping  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  studies  given  in  the  normal  schools  with  a  few 
necessary  additions.”  “All  the  work  in  science,  in  history, 
in  mathematics,  in  foreign  language,  is  taken  in  class  with 
regular  normal  school  students.”  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  normals,  all  but  one  or  tw’o,  admit  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  to  a  five  years’  normal  course,  and 
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that  their  last  two  years’  work  is  done  in  the  same  classes  as 
those  who  enter  the  normal  as  high  school  graduates  and  col¬ 
lege  students.  This  gives  us  the  following  problem :  Profes¬ 
sors  teaching  two  classes  of  students,  one  desiring  technical 
and  professional  training  and  application,  and  the  other 
seeking  general  culture  or  preprofessional  preparation, 
and  some  of  these  students  having  had  at  least  a  year’s 
less  preparation,  considerable  of  this  being  a  review 
and  extension  of  studies  given  in  the  grades  rather  than 
those  required  for  college  entrance.  It  is  clear  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  best  college  work  can  not  be  done. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  teaching  of  the  normal  is  apt  to  be 
seriously  affected.  The  consciousness  of  having  to  teach 
college  students  will  naturally  w^eaken  the  professional 
standpoint  and  application,  and  the  normal  students  proper 
will  not  receive  the  same  kind,  or  as  helpful  instruction,  as 
they  otherwise  would.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we 
believe  the  new  movement  to  be  an  educational  blunder. 

4.  The  colleges  naturally  fear  that  the  result  of  the  new 
movement  will  be  to  eventually  extend  the  college  normal 
work  from  two  to  four  years  and  grant  degrees.  The  law 
at  present  limits  instruction  to  two  years,  and  one  of  the 
leading  normal  school  presidents  assures  me  there  is  no 
purpose  to  further  extend  the  college  work.  The  colleges, 
how^ever,  remember  that  at  the  legislature  preceding  the 
last,  a  bill  was  introduced  and  earnestly  advocated,  author¬ 
izing  the  normal  schools  to  grant  collegiate  degrees.  This 
was  defeated  by  the  joint  action  of  the  colleges  and  the 
university  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  the  extension 
of  the  normal  school  course  to  four  years.  An  effort  is 
now"  being  made  by  the  normals  to  extend  their  regular 
normal  courses  to  three  years,  and  the  logic  of  the  situation 
w"ould  seem  to  be,  that  if  the  normals  are  to  do  tw-o  years 
of  college  w'ork  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
sooner  or  later  do  four  and  become  full  fledged  colleges. 
The  tendency  of  professors  to  expand  their  departments 
and  their  desire  to  do  advanced  w'ork  will  be  pretty  sure 
in  time  to  accomplish  the  extension. 
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In  conclusion  a  word  may  be  added  more  directly  on 
the  probable  effect  of  the  new  program  upon  the  colleges. 
The  fact  that  the  normals  offer  free  instruction,  advertise 
reduction  of  expense,  proximity  to  home  and  so  forth,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  closely  linked  with  the  high  schools 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  university  on  the  other, 
makes  it  certain  that  their  competition  will  be  seriously 
and  increasingly  felt  by  the  colleges.  Two  or  three  of  the 
stronger  institutions  can  weather  the  competition,  but 
,how  the  smaller  colleges  will  be  effected,  if  the  normal 
work  develops,  is  problematic.  Much  will  depend  on  what 
experience  proves  to  be  the  value  of  the  new  undertaking. 
Our  belief  is  that  either  the  state  wdll  have  to  go  much 
further  than  it  has,  or  that  the  present  scheme  will  finally 
prove  so  unsatisfactory  and  injurious  to  the  normal  work 
proper,  that  it  will  not  be  emphasized  and  either  be  aban¬ 
doned,  or  decline  into  insignificance. 


Lawrence  College 
Appleton,  Wis. 


Samuel  Plantz 
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A  Quarter  Century  of  Public  School  Development — By  Wiluam  H.  Max¬ 
well.  New  York;  The  American  Book  Company,  1912.  417  p.  $1.25. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  schools,  has  recently  celebrated  his  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  as  City  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  the  consolidated  City  of  New  York.  In 
connection  with  the  celebration,  which  included  a  public 
testimonial  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  a  pageant  at  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers’  Training  School,  a  volume  has  been  published 
culled  from  the  many  reports  and  addresses  which  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  made.  There  is  an  excellent  introduction 
by  the  President  of  Columbia  University.  The  committee 
has  done  its  work  wisely  and  well.  Every  important  topic 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  past  quarter  century 
finds  here  appropriate  presentation  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  various  kinds  of  high  schools.  The  book  is  not  j 
volume  of  pedagogy  but  rather  an  account  of  educationa 
progress,  and  the  clear  view  of  a  profound  thinker  upo: 
all  educational  topics  affecting  the  many-sided  interests  c 
the  child.  The  class  teacher  is  too  near  the  center  of  in¬ 
struction  to  get  a  broad  view  of  education.  The  principal 
is  so  often  absorbed  in  his  own  particular  form  of  labor 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  clearly  beyond  the  fences  of  his  own 
occupation.  We  may  expect  broad  views  and  statesman¬ 
like  utterances  from  one  who  views  the  field  from  an  emi¬ 
nence.  So  when  this  volume  from  the  hand  of  one  who 
has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  a  model  public  servant 
upon  the  great  work  of  education  comes  to  us,  we  have 
lively  expectations  of  constructive  criticism,  of  just  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  of  full  and  free  discussion.  In  these  ex¬ 
pectations  we  are  not  disappointed.  Sturdily  and  faith¬ 
fully  the  writer  holds  high  ideals  before  his  readers  and 
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battles  for  the  right.  He  is  always  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  support 
his  views  with  sound  facts. 

The  volume  reveals  the  indebtedness  of  the  writer  to 
other  educational  authorities.  Wherever  he  can  find 
supporting  testimony  for  his  views  he  quotes  liberally  and 
always  gives  proper  credit. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  problems  of  the  New  York 
schools  will  in  many  respects  be  sui  generis.  No  other 
city  has  so  heterogeneous  a  population,  no  other  city  can 
claim  so  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  of  foreign  birth,  nor  of 
those  whose  parents  are  of  foreign  birth.  Fifty-two  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken  upon  the  streets  of  the  great  city.  In 
many  quarters  English  is  the  foreign  language.  The  in¬ 
tellectual  heritage  of  many  of  the  pupils  is  not  large.  The 
necessity  of  frequent  change  in  the  curriculum  and  of  fresh 
adaptations  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  community 
has  demanded  two  new  courses  of  study  in  the  past  ten 
years  as  well  as  additional  revisions  in  drawing  and  arith¬ 
metic.  These  needs  and  their  solutions  have  been  set  forth 
in  this  volume. 

The  growth  of  added  features  of  school  administration 
can  be  traced  in  the  successive  reports  made  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  Thus,  in  1896,  in  making  the  report  to  the 
Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Maxwell  recommends 
for  the  second  time  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  kindergarten  work  and  manual 
training  are  also  presented.  It  is  a  long  step  forward  to 
the  vacation  schools,  recreation  centers,  and  summer  high 
schools  of  the  present  day,  but  the  arguments  originally 
presented  are  strengthened  by  experience  and  wider  de¬ 
mand  as  well  as  greater  opportunity.  His  firm  belief  in 
manual  training  high  schools  dates  back  to  his  Brooklyn 
days  when  in  1890  he  started  the  movement  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  there  of  a  school  of  that  kind,  the  first  school 
in  Greater  New  York.  Several  other  schools  have  since 
been  modeled  after  the  Brooklyn  plan.  The  aid  received 
from  the  experience  of  other  cities  which  had  established 
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schools  of  this  variety  is  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Dr. 
Maxwell  contends  that  a  manual  training  school  should 
not  teach  trades  but  rather  the  principles  that  underlie 
all  manual  trades.  The  present  fine  development  of  phys¬ 
ical  training  dates  from  1896  when  he  pled  for  gymnasiums 
with  simple  apparatus,  large  playgrounds,  and  instructors 
in  organized  play.  In  the  same  report  he  urged  free  mid¬ 
day  lunches  for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  noon  meal  for  their  children.  Thus  far,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  has  not  borne  fruit  as  there  is  a  well-defined  belief 
in  the  community  that  the  plan  savors  too  much  of  socialism. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  Dr.  Maxw^ell  has  rendered 
is  in  the  establishment  of  .the  civil  service  system  of  exami¬ 
nation  and  appointments.  Early  in  his  career  he  saw  the 
evil  effects  of  appointments  and  promotions  because  of 
political  pull.  As  early  as  1896  he  declared  that  “no  bad  man 
or  woman  can  ever  become  a  good  teacher,  and  any  system 
of  appointing  and  promoting  teachers  which  leads  to  wire 
pulling,  fawning,  flattery,  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
teachers  diminishes  their  power  for  good  and  renders  them 
in  all  cases  less  serviceable  and,  in  some,  a  menace  to  soci¬ 
ety.”  Today  we  see  a  well-nigh  perfect  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  appointment  of  teachers.  Again  and  again  as 
we  turn  the  pages  we  see  some  great  reform  championed 
and  later  the  educational  authorities  congratulated  because 
the  reform  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

There  is  a  dominant  note  of  optimism  heard  thruout 
in  all  these  discussions.  “The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right 
prevail”  is  the  fundamental  article  of  his  educational  creed. 
It  required  courage  and  optimism  in  those  early  days  to 
combat  long  established  customs  and  lead  the  way  to  better 
things,  but  the  belief  in  ultimate  victory  inspired  every 
word  he  wTote,  and  today  prophecy  has  become  history. 
The  best  optimism  is  that  w'hich  issues  in  success.  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  seen  the  fruition  of  his  early  hopes.  The  book 
bids  fair  to  become  an  educational  classic. 

William  L.  Felter 

Girls’  High  School 
Brookly.v,  N.  Y. 
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An  extraordinarily  complete  and  well  illustrated  book  of 
reference  is  Michigan  bird  life,  by  Professor  Walter  B. 
Barrows,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  No  book 
of  this  type  has  been  published  on  Michigan  birds  in  twenty 
years,  and  nothing  that  has  preceded  this  is  so  complete. 
(Lansing:  Published  by  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1912. 
822  p.) 

We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  admirable  books  descriptive  of  general  travel  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Crowell  Company.  The  newest 
book  of  this  type  to  reach  us  is  excellent  in  every  way,  and 
we  commend  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  be  well  informed 
in  regard  to  men  and  things  in  South  America.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  Through  South  America,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
The  author  is  H.  W.  Van  Dyke.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1912.  444  p.  $2.00.) 

Story  telling  is  becoming  an  art  and,  while  much  may  be 
done  to  develop  it,  we  fancy  that  more  can  be  accomplished 
by  example  and  by  stimulus  than  by  reading.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  much  that  is  worth  while  and  suggestive  in 
Story  telling  in  school  and  home,  by  Emelyn  N.  and  George 
B.  Partridge.  (New  York:  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company^ 
1912.  323  p.  $1.25.) 

An  interesting  treatment  in  textbook  form  of  a  very 
important  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Ernest  L. 
Bogart’s  Economic  history  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
a  second  edition  has  just  now  appeared.  The  revision  has 
been  thorogoing  and  such  new  topics  as  Conservation  are 
more  adequately  treated  than  before.  (New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  597  p.  $1.75.) 

The  so-called  dramatic  methods  of  teaching  that  are  now 
attracting  some  attention  in  the  United  States  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  have  more  than  very  subordinate  importance 
and  significance.  Miss  Harriet  Finlay  Johnson,  in  her 
Dramatic  method  of  teaching,  aims  to  convey  a  contrary 
impression,  but  we  do  not  find  her  book  very  convincing. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  199  p.  $1.00.) 
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The  wretched  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 

universi^  just  now  published  a  statement  of  the 

president 

action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Faculty  of  that  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  President  Remsen.  The  pamphlet  was  opened  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  it  would  offer  some  evidence 
in  support  of  the  statements  so  sedulously  circulated  thru 
a  certain  portion  of  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  university 
presidency  is  of  necessity  a  baneful  and  abhorrent  thing, 
and  that  university  teachers  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
feeling  that  they  are  abused  by  its  very  existence.  These 
statements  have  been  so  frequently  made  by  persons  who 
have  omitted  to  sign  their  names,  as  well  as  by  a  few  others 
who  have  run  that  risk  at  the  cost  of  the  statements  they 
have  signed,  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  they  would 
not  be  repeated  in  some  form  or  other  on  the  happy  occasion 
of  the  retirement  of  a  university  president  from  office. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprizing,  therefore,  to  find  not  only 
that  the  entire  Board  of  Trustees  addrest  to  President 
Remsen  a  letter  of  appreciation  and  of  eulogy,  but  that 
individual  and  representative  professors,  men  whose  names 
carry  weight  everywhere,  not  only  refrained  from  abuse  of 
him  or  from  making  demand  that  his  office  be  abolished, 
but  actually  joined  with  heartiness  and  sincerity  in  com¬ 
mendation. 

For  example,  the  veteran  Professor  Gildersleeve  used 
this  language  in  regard  to  President  Remsen : 

“Coming  to  Baltimore  as  a  young  man,  he  has  made  his  life  one  with  the 
life  of  the  city;  and,  by  his  frank  bearing  and  his  cordial  responsiveness,  has 
won  for  himself  and  for  the  university  which  he  represents  a  hold  upon  the 
people  which  no  calculated  diplomacy  could  have  achieved.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  tradition  established  by  our 
first  President,  gives  to  each  department  a  freedom  of  action  which  secures 
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the  joy  of  service;  but  there  must  from  time  to  time  be  an  appeal  to  the 
central  power,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  have  always  had  ready  access  to  our 
chief,  and  have  always  been  met  by  an  honest  effort  on  his  part  to  under¬ 
stand  the  bearings  of  the  question,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  special  province. 

“To  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  belongs  the  privilege  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  work  of  President  Remsen  as  an  administrator  of  the  external 
affairs  of  the  University.  That  the  inner  life  of  the  University  has  been  so 
fully  maintained,  that  its  pulse  has  beat  so  steadily  and  strongly  during  the 
last  decade,  is  due  in  thankworthy  measure  to  the  man  who,  a  specialist 
himself,  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  specialists  in  whatever 
line  of  activity.  And  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  long  continue  to  cheer 
our  lives  by  his  presence  and  forward  our  work  by  the  added  wisdom  of  his 
exi>erience  as  the  head  of  the  university.” 

Professor  Edward  H.  Griffin,  Dean  of  the  college  faculty, 
spoke  in  this  fashion : 

“The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  mindful 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  time  at  which  you  have  determined  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  President,  and  keenly  sensible  of  the  loss  which  each  one  of 
them  is  to  suffer  in  the  terminating  of  a  relation  which  has  been  so  agreeable 
and  so  helpful,  desire  to  make  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  impartiality, 
kindliness,  and  courtesy  manifested  in  all  your  official  and  personal  inter¬ 
course,  which  have  won  the  good  will,  and  commanded  the  loyal  support, 
of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  you;  and  they  desire  also  to  record 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  skill,  discretion,  and  efficiency  with  which  you 
have  administered  your  responsible  trust. 

“The  selection  as  the  second  president  of  the  university  of  one  who  had 
participated  in  its  work  from  the  first  was  an  assurance  to  any  who  might 
have  misgivings  that  the  standards  and  methods  established  by  President 
Gilman  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  lapse  after  his  withdrawal.  No  one  has 
been  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  distinctive  ideas  and  purposes  of  this 
University  than  you  have  been,  and  no  one  has  been  more  alert  to  discern 
and  to  guard  against  anything  that  might  seem  to  endanger  them.  It  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  independent  and  productive  re¬ 
search  and  scholarship  was  never  more  dominant  here  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  the  vitality  with  which  the  ideals  and  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  early  days  survive  in  the  life  of  the  present  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  your  influence  and  your  example . 

“The  university  president  of  our  day,  for  reasons  easily  understood, 
finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  direct  personal  relations  with  the  student  body. 
His  relations  are  with  the  public,  with  the  trustees,  and  with  the  faculty, 
but  only  remotely  with  those  for  whom  the  institution  primarily  exists. 
You  have  constantly  recognized  and  deeply  regretted  the  disabilities  under 
which  you  have  been  placed  in  this  respect,  and  thru  your  natural  sympathy 
with  young  men,  your  social  gifts,  and  your  happy  faculty  of  public  speech, 
have  been  able  largely  to  overcome  them.  In  an  unusual  degree,  you  possess 
the  respect  and  the  attachment  of  the  students,  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate.” 
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Professor  Harmon  N.  Morse,  than  whom  few  chemists  are 
better  known,  and  who  succeeded  Professor  Remsen  as 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  allowed  himself  these 
expressions : 

“As  president  of  the  university,  Professor  Remsen  seems  to  me  to  have 
manifested  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  most  essential  in  one  holding 
that  position.  A  body  of  university  professors  is  most  unique,  and  in  some 
ways  is  the  least  natural  of  all  human  associations.  In  all  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  there  is  some  common  object  towards  which  all  the  individuals  are 
striving.  Some  common  interest  animates  the  whole  body.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  true  of  a  university  faculty.  Each  member  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  individualism,  and  is  animated  by  a  supreme  purpose  of  which 
his  associates  have  little  understanding  and  in  which  they  have  but  little 
interest.  In  a  university  faculty,  therefore,  the  conditions  are  always  favor¬ 
able  to  the  dcv'elopment  of  a  certain  amount  of  academic  anarchy. 

“Again,  owing  to  certain  reasons  which  arc  partially  obvious  and  partly 
hidden,  the  university  professor  is  prone  to  develop  a  certain  mental  super¬ 
sensitiveness  and  some  idiosyncrasies  of  temper  and  manner  which  make 
him  a  troublesome  individual  to  deal  with  and  to  control.  The  position  of  a 
university  president  is  therefore  a  difficult  one,  and  he  who  administers  his 
office  with  success  must  indeed  be  a  very  wise  man  and  a  very  good  one.  He 
must  have  a  sympathy  broad  enough  to  include  all  the  problems  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  all  the  individuals  of  his  faculty.  He  must  have  the  power  to 
differentiate  the  merits  of  a  man’s  plan  from  the  demerits  of  his  personality, 
and  he  must  have  the  tolerant  spirit  which  will  enable  him  to  forgive  the 
latter  without  detriment  to  the  former.  Finally,  and  above  all,  he  must 
have  the  wisdom  to  understand  that  every  man  does  his  best  work  when  he  is 
allowed  to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  In  all  of  these  respects  President  Remsen 
seems  to  me  to  hav'c  administered  his  great  office  successfully.’’ 

From  a  representative  of  another  field  of  learning.  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  W.  Bright,  come  these  words: 

“Mr.  Remsen  assumed  the  administrative  office  in  the  spirit  of  a  co¬ 
operative  scholar,  and  during'his  tenure  of  the  office  he  has  stedfastly  upheld 
the  policy  of  directing  the  manifold  and  varied  details  of  the  scholastic  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  university  with  clearest  reference  to  its  inner  integrity.  His 
absorbing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  of  the  higher  learning  in  all  its 
parts,  could  not  be  coordinated  with,  much  less  depressed  below,  his  evalua¬ 
tion  of  purely  administrative  functions.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
such  a  lack  of  the  manifestation  of  external  authority  and  such  simplicity 
in  organization  as  to  deepen  in  his  colleagues  the  sense  of  their  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  University  has  been  kept  progressively  true  to  its  best 
traditions;  thru  favorable  and  less  favorable  conditions,  there  has  been  no 
interruption  in  the  advancement  of  the  university  in  the  direction  of  its 
highest  aims.  Mr.  Remsen’s  administration  has  been  one  of  real  distinction, 
and  it  confers  on  him  enduring  honor. 

“The  unexampled  expansion  of  universities  has  brought  questions  of  ed¬ 
ucational  administration  into  a  state  of  elaborate  intricacy.  Put  the  success 
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with  which  the  complex  machinery  of  a  large  university  has  been  adapted 
both  to  the  more  efficient  promotion  of  scholarship  and  to  the  answering  of 
professional  and  practical  demands,  highly  diversified  in  character,  con¬ 
stitutes  another  proof  of  national  genius  for  organization  and  government. 
It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  largeness  of  a  university  minimizes 
the  need  of  safeguards  against  an  inappropriate  admission  of  a  non-academic 
judgment  of  values.  A  university  is  not  exempt  from  the  peril  of  becom¬ 
ing  too  business-like.  To  carry  out  its  aims,  ‘business  methods’  must 
often  be  wisely  tempered  to  activities  that  are  not  business-like  in  the  un¬ 
modified  commercial  sense  of  the  word;  and  an  undue  exaltation  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  that  are  more  or  less  habitually  supprest  in  the  w’ork 
of  the  scholar  may,  conceivably,  result  in  hindranees  to  the  protest  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  institution. 

“The  large  university  is  in  no  need  of  defense.  In  the  diversity  and  am¬ 
plitude  of  its  agencies  it  answers  an  all-important  demand  of  the  times;  and 
its  widening  patronage  is  indicative  of  an  intellectual  life  that  is  beyond  all 
computation  valuable  to  the  nation.  And  the  large  university  should  also 
be  the  best  representative  of  the  highest  university  idea,  for  this  idea  must 
beget  that  ‘unity  of  mind’,  that  central  guiding  principle  that  is  ultimately 
to  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  all  s|jecialized  scholarship,  from  all  practical 
efficiency,  and  from  all  moral  and  social  experience.” 

The  eminent  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Latin,  Professor 
Kirby  F.  Smith,  said : 

“A  group  of  trained  scholars  and  investigators,  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  assisted  by  a  press  which  made  their  discoveries 
available  to  the  republic  of  letters,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of  honest 
work  and  high  ideals,  created  and  fostered  by  their  example — it  is  these  things 
that  gave  the  university  its  fame;  and,  amid  changed  and  ehang^g  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  only  these  things  that  will  surely  maintain  that  fame  in  the  future. 
In  those  times  of  stress,  therefore,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  university  were 
■entrusted  to  Mr.  Remsen,  the  eharge,  like  the  charge  to  the  Roman  consuls 
in  times  of  stress,  was  ne  quid  detrimenti.  He  was  a  conservative  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  wide  experience,  a  man  whose  ability  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  had  already  been  tested.  Above  all,  we  of  the  Faculty  had  every 
confidence  in  one  whose  standard  of  duty  was  such  that  he  obeyed  the  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative,  even  tho  it  summoned  him  from  the  work  to  whieh  his 
life  had  been  devoted  and  in  which  he  had  long  been  famous.  Our  confidence 
has  been  more  than  justified.” 

From  the  political  economist,  Dr.  Hollander,  came  this: 

“President  Remsen’s  example  has  made  clear  that  the  seholar  may 
serve  the  world  and  not  lose  his  soul,  and  that  the  university  may  be 
integrally  a  part  of  civic  life  and  yet  conserve  its  intellectual  intensity  and 
its  scientific  idealism.  He  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  public  call, 
but  he  has  defined  the  terms  of  indenture,  insisting  that  it  is  in  the  ultimate 
interest  of  affairs  as  of  science  that  the  seholar  shall  be  in,  not  of,  the  world 
which  he  is  summoned  to  instruct,  and  that  temporary  and  conditioned 
service  is  the  university’s  best  answer  to  the  requirement  of  democracy. 
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“In  this  way,  coming  to  the  assembly  ‘in  his  own  garb  and  speech,’  he 
has  heightened  popular  respect  for  scholarship  and  he  has  guarded  scientific 
participation  in  affairs.  He  has  discerned  unerringly  our  gravest  problem 
and  he  has  fashioned  a  wise  and  effective  solution.’’ 

The  men  whose  names  are  above  mentioned  are  known 
thruout  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  thruout  the 
world,  as  competent  and  devoted  scholars.  They  have 
made  these  statements  in  regard  to  President  Remsen,  and 
to  the  office  that  he  has  held,  publicly  and  of  record.  Is  it 
not  time  that  those  who  are  slandering  American  academic 
life  should  summon  sufficient  courage  to  be  equally  specific 
in  their  statements? 


Prussian  training 
schools  for 
teachers 


A  recent  number  of  the  Berlin  Der  Tag 
contains  an  article  on  the  Prussian  training 
schools  for  teachers  that  has  some  interest¬ 


ing  facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  present  tendencies  in 
this  phase  of  German  education.  On  May  i,  1912,  there 
were  in  attendance  in  these  schools  41,277  male  pupils. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  the  higher  training  schools — 
Lehrerseminar — of  31 1,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  preparatory  training  schools — Praparanden- 
anstalt — there  is  a  decrease  in  the  same  period  of  192. 
Of  the  182  higher  training  schools  for  male  pupils  only 
seven  are  situated  in  large  cities;  99  are  in  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants;  4  are  in  places  of  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  This  condition  is  condemned  by  the  writer 
of  the  article,  who  deplores  the  isolation  in  many  cases  of 
teachers  and  pupils  from  the  outside  world  and  from  the 
influence  of  external  culture.  He  sees  in  it,  too,  one 
cause,  at  least,  of  the  difficulty  that  is  increasingly  at  hand 
of  securing  the  teachers  necessary  to  fill  positions  in  these 
schools,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  all  other  learned 
callings  are  overcrowded. 

In  attendance  on  the  training  schools  for  girls  there  were 
on  May  i,  1912,  6,934  pupils.  An  interesting  fact  is  that 
in  these  schools  the  numbers  increase  from  the  lower  classes 


upward,  whereas  in  all  other  schools  the  lower  classes  are 
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numerically  the  stronger  and  the  higher  classes  the  weaker. 
The  lowest  class,  for  instance,  of  the  preparatory  training 
schools  shows  a  total  attendance  of  698,  the  highest  class 
of  1 1 17.  The  number  in  the  highest  class  of  the  higher 
training  schools,  furthermore,  has  increased  to  1472,  which 
is  more  than  double  at  the  end  of  the  course  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  The  principal  reason  for  this  rather  extraor¬ 
dinary  condition  apparently  is  that  many  girls  leave 
other  schools  to  come  over  into  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers.  The  question, 
accordingly,  may  very  well  be  asked,  says  the  writer  of  the 
article,  whether  this  does  not  occur  because  of  the  frequent 
impossibility  of  carrying  thru  to  the  end  the  course  of 
study  in  these  other  schools  for  girls,  and  whether  such 
schools — Hohere  Madschenschule,  and  others — do  not  make 
excessive  demands  upon  their  pupils 


A  Training  School 
for  Public  Service 


There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
encouraging  in  the  report  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search  as  to  the  operations  .for  the  first  fifteen  months  of 
the  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  which  was  opened 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  in  the  autumn  of  1911. 
The  school  has  for  its  aim  to  train  young  men  of  executive 
capacity  for  the  discharge  of  public  business,  in  accordance 
with  modem  methods  of  administration.  The  growth  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  principles  underlying  a  reformed  and 
permanent  civil  service  give  to  a  school  of  this  kindjan 
opportunity  that  it  could  not  have  had  a  decade  or  more 
ago.  At  first  slowly,  but  now  more  rapidly,  the  American 
people  are  turning  their  backs  upon  the  spoils  system  and 
are  gaining  a  conception  of  public  service  which  regards 
merit  and  competence  as  superior  claims  to  any  arguments 
that  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  personal  friendship  or 
partisan  affiliations.  While  this  training  school  is  still 
very  young,  the  outlook  for  its  usefulness  is  excellent. 
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Some  of  the  typical  illustrations  given  in  the  report  of 
service  rendered  to  communities  at  a  distance  are  especially 
interesting. 


The  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
appears  to  be  sponsor  for  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled 
A  comparative  study  of  public  school  systems  in  48  states. 
A  large  number  of  illustrated  statistical  tables  are  printed 
in  the  pamphlet,  and  the  information  given,  if  accurate,  is 
important.  We  have  examined  the  pamphlet,  however, 
with  care  without  finding  in  it,  upon  it,  or  attached  to  it, 
the  name  of  any  responsible  author.  The  value  of  a  statis¬ 
tical  publication  depends  upon  the  name  of  the  person  who 
collects,  arranges  and  interprets  the  statistics.  In  its 
present  form,  therefore,  this  pamphlet  is  without  practical 
value. 


“The  old  line  of  division  between  parties,  which  is  largely  determined 
by  sectional  feeling,  tradition,  inheritance,  and  temperament,  is  fading:  and 
a  new  line  is  being  drawm  between  those  who,  by  conviction  and  inheritance, 
are  conserv^ative,  and  those  who  by  conviction  and  inheritance  are  progres¬ 
sive,  or,  perhaps  more  exactly,  between  those  whose  conservatism  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  their  desire  for  progress  along  individualistic  lines  and  those  who 
believe  that  progress  should  be  something  more  than  the  progfress  of  individ¬ 
uals.  As  w^e  have  stated  before,  it  is  the  line  between  those  who  believe 
in  all  that  makes  for  a  community  of  self-governing  individuals  and  those 
who  believe  in  all  that  makes  for  a  self-governing  community.” — From  The 
■Outlook,  January  18,  1913. 

As  a  modest  aid  to  clear  thinking,  the  Educational 
Review  will  offer  a  well  printed,  well  bound,  and  interesting 
book  as  a  prize  for  any  one  of  its  readers  who  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  last  three  lines  of  the  passage  quoted 
above. 


